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z0w WE MAY INCREASE SOIL FERTILITY 





Mistakes That We Have Made in Commercial 
Fertilizer Matters—We Must Co-Operate 


With Nature. 
dence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Correspo! ‘ 
There is, perhaps, no question of 
greater importance to the farmers 


of our State than that of soil fer- 
tility 

The fertility of the soil would re- 
main practically unchanged if all 
the ingredients removed in the vari- 
ons farm products were restored to 
the land. Many farmers of this 
state have tried todo this by the 
nse of commercial fertilizers, but in- 
stead of improving the soil they have 
greatly depleted it. Commercial 
fertilizers have been one of the 
greatest injuries the farmers have 
ever had. They have planted but 
one crop, mainly cotton, and used 
commercial fertilizers to keep this 
crop up to the maximum until the 
soil has, by the growing of only one 
srop, become hard and caked and de- 
yoid of humus, the most needed ele- 
ment for plant growth. The land 
fails longer to produce paying crops 
and is considered ‘‘worn.out.’’ 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS ALONE IN- 

ADEQUATE. 

Such has been the method of farm. 
ing through the middle section of 
the State for many years. Such 
lands as these cannot be brought up 
toa state of productiveness by the 
use of commercial fertilizers alone. 
And even if itcould be done it would 
be so expensive that the average 
farmer would have to leave his farm 
unimproved, and go to the town or 
city to work in a factory, because he 
has not the money with which to 
purchase such a vast amount of fer- 
tilizers. It is impossible for a man 
bring up the soil of a worn-out 
cotton field to produce profitable 
crops by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers alone, because in most cases 
they seek to make all the plant food 
available. This soon robs the soil of 
its fertility and puts it in a barren 
and unprofitable state. 


GROW YOUR OWN NITROGEN. 

Nitrogen is by far the most costly 
of fertilizer ingredients, and yet it 
can be secured cheaper than any 
other if proper rotation of crops is 
practiced. This may be done by 
putting crimson clover or cow peas 
in the crop rotation. Either of these 
crops will add much nitrogen to the 
soil through the tubercles on the 
plant roots ; but the cow pea is pref. 
erable, as if makes a rank growth 
éven if put on poor land, but much 
more will be added if the plants are 
ploughed under green. This, how 
éver, is not advised where the farmer 
has a sufficient number of cattle to 
eat his hay, for the excrement would 
Contain most of the fertilizing value 
of the hay and at the same time 
make a finished product out of the 
hay which always brings the greater 
profit 

CROP ROTATION. 

These farmers must learn, sooner 
or later, that soil fertility cannot be 
Maintained, if the land is planted in 
the same crop each year, and re 
Ceives nothing but commercial fer- 
tilizers., Why not rotate crops and 
Taise beef and dairy cattle and swine 
nd quit raising all cotton, or all of 
any other one thing? 

LEARN A LESSON FROM NATURE. 

Look how nature builds up the 
Worn-out fields! The first thing she 
does is to cover the soil with some 
Plant growth to protect it from the 
direct light of the sun and make it 
leas Susceptible to washing away. 
Then look how nature continues to 
‘prove the soil, by growing the 
Plant and then letting it die and an. 
other taking its place, and each suc- 
eding generation going through 
the same cycle until the land is cov- 
‘ted with decaying vegetable mat 
ter, which slowly brings back the 
Soll’s fertility. 

Then, why{may not every farmer 
‘2 North Carolina assist nature in 
bringing back the soil fertility to 
the worn and unproductive fields? 

y the use of the cheaper com- 

mercial fertilizers — potash and 


Phosphorio acid—applied to some 
leguminous 


crop, such as cow 


forth an effort to make North Caro- 
lina one of the leading States in the 
Union in agriculture. North Caro. 
lina’s soils areas good as those of 
any other State and need only to be 
treated ina rational and up-to-date 
manner to make them yield profit- 
able returns. J. C. BEAVERS 

A. and M. College, West Baleigh, 
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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
LXXII 


UVorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Boys, don’t loaf. This habit does 
you more harm than you might 
think. It is necessary some times 
for men to remain in a public place 
to attend to business, but the boy 
who stands around a postoffice or 
other public place with nothing todo 
all day will lose both financially and 
morally. The day is lost when noth. 
ing is learned or nothing earned. 


THE EVILS OF LOAFING. 

Perhaps all the boy hears is some 
smutty jokes which do him harm, or 
some tattling news of the neighbor- 
hood that he would be a better citi- 
zen not to know; or he may hear of 
some murder or other criminal news 
which some fellows delight in dis- 
cussing, making heroes which to im. 
itate leads to the State prison or 
gallows with a whole family name 
disgraced. Boys who make a prac. 
tice of loafing grow up to be men 
loafers which no business man wants 
except to do handlabor. Bad habits 
are formed. You will hear profane 
swearing and see men drinking. 
Thus the boy commences to smoke 
the deadly cigarette, to imitate some 
one else whom he regards as being a 
worthy example. Then you will 
want far more than your purse is 
able to pay for. Perhaps mother or 
sister is home doing the work that 
you ought to do, or it may be father 
is toiling hard for your support. 

THE VALUE OF THE TIME LOST. 

Now let us make alittle calcula. 
tion, look at it from the business 
man’s standpoint. There are fifty- 
two weeks ina year. If youidle or 
loaf one day in each week you lose 
just two months in the year. Twenty- 
six days are regarded as a working 
month; you see you have lost one- 
sixth of the year. If you begin at 
the early age of ten and follow it for 
eleven years or until you are twenty 
one, you have just lost two-thirds of 
the time that Harry Farmer spent at 
school. Suppose you just averaged 
five dollars per month at work dur 
ing that time, you would be one hun- 
dred and ten dollars better off. This 
much money saved and placed in 
bank every year for eleven years, or 
until you became a man, would pay 
your way one year at college. Well, 
suppose we spent the time studying, 
we would have over two years’ 
schooling, which would give some 
men a good start towards an educa- 
tion. 

WHAT KIND OF MEN DO LOAFING BOYS 
MAKE? 

Notice the successful men in every 
community and seeif any of these 
were loafers; if not, decide at once 
that you will try to improve all your 
spare time and never become a loafer. 
If you have no work todo, employ 
your time reading good books or 
papers. It takes long years of hard 
study to get an education just as it 
tukes the saving of nickels and dimes 
to make a large sam of money. Lit 
tle spare moments carefully saved 
by reading useful books and papers 
will count and surprise those who 
have never tried it. How often do 
we see men and boys spend all day 
Saturdays and some times other 
week daysin pure idleness! Life is 
too short to throw away so much 
time. 

THE FARMER'S BEST OROP. 

As we saidina former talk, it is 
best to take a day off occasionally, 
but it will not do to make it a regu- 
lar habit to throw away aday or two 
every week. Men who do it are 
nearly always the ones who are the 
first to ory out hard times. This 
may seem 4 little out of place, but a 
good crop of well-trained boys is the 
best thing that is grown on the farm 

HarRrRY FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 


A Tar Heel Who Has Settled in the New Ter- 
ritory Tells of Its Soil, Climate, Products 
and Inhabitants. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

I will try and blow old Greer 
County, Oklahoma, a bit and tell 
what I knowand what the old ‘‘nest- 
ers’’ (as they are called by cattle- 
men) know about the country. 

I will say to start with that Okla 
homa is the best farming country 
that I have seen west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and I have seen a good 
portion of the best farming land Qf 
Texas. Corn, cotton, and all the 
small grains do unusually well here. 
We have about three different kinds 
of land—a black light land, the red 
sandy land, and the river bottom 
sandy land. The bottom land is a 
sub irrigated land and is as rich as 
can be. A very little rain makes fair 
crops on this if it is worked well. 
About all the ‘“‘government land’’ 
is taken up and itis advancing in 
price at a rapid rate. People are 
coming in fast and buying, the price 
being from ten to twenty dollars per 
acre, according to location. 

We are having lots of rain now, 
and the indications are good for the 
best crop this year that we have had 
in several years. If we could have 
rain here like you have in North 
Carolina, farmers could soon get 
rich. . 

One great feature of this country 
is that the farmers do not use any 
fertilizer{on their farms as the land is 
already as rich as can be,and with the 
improved labor-saving machinery 
that we have, farming is a pleasure 
compared with farming in North 
Carolina, for we have no stumps nor 
rocks to contend with. To see the 
corn and cctton when it is about 
half leg high and the land being so 
level is a beautiful sight. 

The year 1901 was considered here 
very dry. The last rain that fell 
was on the 29th of May, and we had 
no more of any importance until 
March 10th, 1902. But in spite of 
this dry spell, corn made in some 
places fifty bushels an acre, and 
thirty bushels an acre was common. 
Cotton yielded on an average one- 
third of a bale per acre. Some one 
said that in the fall and winter of 
1901 when the cattle would see a 
cloud passing over they walked under 
it and bawled for water—but I never 
saw this. The people of this, Greer 
County, are made up of a poor class, 
or they were when they came, and 
they came to get cheap homes. So 
now they are in good circumstances 
and contented and they are making 
money. 

A great drawback has been that 
this part of the country was so far 
from markets, but that will soon be 
overcome for two railroads are be. 
ing built through the county and 
that is causing land to goup. Health 
is generally good. Water is pretty 
fair, although some of it is very 
gyppy. Fruit does well and every. 
thing that has been tried is a suc 
cess. 

We have a good school system. 
The school term is five months in 
the year. The people of each pre- 
cinct tax themselves so much as they 
see fit for school money. Theschool 
buildings are first-class. 

This isa fine country fora man 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

All lands should be prepared in 
keeping with natural growth of the 
plant to be grown. One of my rea- 
sons for bedding or ridging land for 
Limajbush beans is to keep the fruit. 
age from the water. Also bush snap 
beans, parsnips, carrots and beets 
want depth of soil below, as does the 
salsify or oyster plant. The prepara. 
tion of land and the manuring is not 
known by all persons. Anadvanced 
lady wanted to know why her snap 
beans did so badly; a furrow was 
opened and much rich stable manure 
was filled in and some soil thrown 
on, and when the dry weather set in 
the vines died. Plant your beans in 
good soil and put the manure on top 
and it acts asa mulching as well. 
So with ashes and rough manure. 
After cutting my Irish potatoes, I 
put on one pound of sulphur to the 
bushel and rolled them well so as to 
get the sulphur on all the pieces of 
potato. The potatois a heavy feeder 
and must have its food in short or- 
der. One man said to me, ‘‘My land 
is too rich now for potatoes.’’ Land 
may be rich and yet if may be in an 
inert condition for the fruitage. I 
have seen cotton stalks grow to an 
immense height and but little fruit. 
So when we learn to grow the fruit 
as well as the vine or weed, then it 
is that we are getting our business 
wellin hand. 1 have never had land 
too rich for me to grow Irish or 
sweet potatoes, but have had it too 
poor. 

It is often said that too much 
guano causes firing in dry weather. 
Crops are oftener fired for want of 
fertilizer than by too much. All 
fertilizers should be well stirred in 
the furrow, so the plant will not 
feed it all up at once. 

R. R. Moore. 

Guilford Co., N.C. 


The continued high prices asked 
by the beef trust for its products has 
at last resulted in a decision by the 
Attorney General to progzecute the 
combination which he states is be- 
ing operated contrary to the laws of 
the United States. 


eS Ee 


THE COTTON BOLL WORM. 





Entomologist Sherman’s Plan for Getting 
Rid of the Pest. 

Now is the time to cope with the 
boll-worm, which did so much dam- 
age to cotton in the Southern tier of 
counties of North Carolina last year. 
This worm is exactly the same 
species as the one which attacks 
green corn in the ear, and it is by 
using corn than that we fight the 
worm. 

Plant occasional rows of very 
early sweet corn through the cotton 
field, so that it shall be in tender ear 
at the time the bolls are forming on 
thecotton. The parent moths of the 
boll worm will by this means be in 
duced to deposit the eggs on the corn 
and much of the cotton will be 
spared. 

When the cotton bolls are well 
formed and the ears of corn have be. 
come badly infested with the worms, 
the corn should be cut and fed to 
cattie or hogs and the worms are 
thus destroyed. 

This method was explained last 
summer in a letter to Mr. N. 8S. Alex- 
ander, near Charlotte, and the letter 





witha family -good schools,churches 
and good health, andif he is a farmer 
he will have plenty of work to do 
and can work nearly all the time, 
for there is not much bad weather. 


The country is laid off in sections 
of a mile square, there being no 
roads only on section lines. O° 
course every farmer does not own 4 
section ; sume OWD 4 quarter, some 4 
half, and some a whole section. The 


that I have ever seen—very fixe for 
driving or cycling, level and firm. 
J.W.G. 
Greer Co., Okla. 
——-——9 o> o 
The House of Representatives has 
taken up the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill which carries an appro- 
priation of $5,158,570, an increase of 


largest increases were those for the 
Weather Bureau and the Bureau of 





Plant Industry, each about $100,000 


best and smoothest roads are here | 


$576,150 over the current law. The) 


was published in the Observer, but 
| it seems well to reprint the advice at 
this time.—Franklin Sherman, Jr, 
| in Charlotte Observer. 

| SSS a 

| Some statistician has compiled 
| figures on the consumption of oleo- 
| margarine in the United States. Ac- 
| cording to these figures as presented 
| to Congress during the discussion of 
the ‘‘Oleo Bill’’ 107,045,028 pounds 
were placed on the marker in 1900, a 
little less than the consumption to 
|day. This amount is sufficient to 
| give over a pound each to each man, 
woman and child under the protec- 
tion of the American flag, including 
the Filipinos. The revenue collected 
as tax on oleoin 1900 amounted to 
$2,545,785.18. Since 1886 more than 
859,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
have been accounted for by the in- 
ternal revenue office, on which more 
than $21,000,000 was paid as revenue. 





SOME INQUIRIES REGARDING COWS, 
MANURES AND GRASSES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I am in need of some information 
and don’t know of a better place 
than your office to get it. So I will 
proceed to ask questions. ist. Since 
turning my cows on rye, they have 
fallen off considerably in butter, but 
have increased in milk, not seeming 
anxious for any other feed. Have 
not been feeding anything Should 
Ihave continued feeding bran and 
cotton* seed meal? Would it bea 
good idea to put some wheat straw 
in racks at night? 

2d. Is it a good plan to stand cows 
in stanchion stalls, well ventilated, 
with shed on north side of barn at 
night during the warm weather? I 
am anxious to save all the manure 
possible, but want all the milk and 
butter that I can get. 

3d. Iam saving the liquid manure 
from the cows. Have been using it 
instead of nitrate of soda around 
early cabbage. Can I depend on it 
to take place of nitrate of soda, and 
how much is it worth say per gal- 
lon? Will it do poured around snap 
beans? 

5th. Can you tell ms what grasses 
to use for permanent pasture for 
cows? My land is red ‘“‘push’’ clay 
land. What do you think of John- 
son grass? Would it be good to 
graze? J D. SLEepGs. 
Rockingham Co, N.C. 


Answer by Dr. C. W. Burkett, of the 
N.C. A. & M. College: 
1st. In turning cows to rye pas- 
ture, there is not enough protein to 
keep up the regular butter yield. 
If our correspondent will continue 
the use of from one to four pounds 
of cotton seed meal for his best milk- 
ers, I think he will be able to get the 
usual quantity of butter. At the 
College farm for two weeks past we 
have been pasturing rye, but have 
continued the use of meal in connec- 
tion, and our cattle have not only 
kept up their regular flow of milk, 
but have increased a trifle. From 
six to ten pounds of cow pea hay 
daily willl be good practice, and if 
this is done part of the meal oan be 
left off. The wheat straw will be of 
little value; in fact, there will be 
difficulty in getting oattle to eat the 
same when on rye pasture. Wheat 
straw contains eo little protein it will 
be of little value in making butter. 

2d. There is no objection in tying 
up cattle if the stable is well venti- 
lated. I think, however, it is best 
to give them as much liberty as pos- 
sible so as to keep them in good vig. 
orous health. This always pays and 
is an important consideration in 
building up a good dairy herd. We 
like the idea of giving dairy cows a 
little lot or run forthe night. The 
manure is thue saved and the lot can 
be plowed up and put to corn or peas 
or rape that can be cut or fed off for 
summer feeding or fall feeding. As 
soon as one lot is planted turn into 
another, and so on. 

3d. The urine is the most valuable 
part of the excrements. At current 
prices it is worth for nitrogen, pot- 
ash and the little phosphoric acid in 
it $4.76 per ton. Thenitrogen alone 
is worth $3 56 per ton. On the basis 
of nitrate of soda a ton of liquid ex- 
crements Calculated on basis of nitro- 
gen is equivalent to 150 pounds. 
That is for nitrogen 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda is equivalent to 2,000 
pounds of cow urine. The urine is 
extremely valuable for all kinds of 
vegetables and the quantity to be 
used can be estimated according to 
quantity of nitrate of soda you are 
accustomed to use. 

4th. The Station is now working 
on best grasyes for pasture lands. 
The native grasses are all good for 
their respective seasons. We think 
Orchard grass will prove one of the 
best cultivated grasses. Fora series 
;of pasture grasses: Native grasses 
supplemented by peas and corn as 
soiling crops for summer practice ; 
Orchard grass for winter and epring ; 
oats and vetch, and rye and vetch, 
for spring. These kinds make a good 
working basis. Johnson grase is a 
big producer, but when once started 





|—Guy E. Mitchell. 


and many good farmers oppose it for 
this reason. Where one follows @ 
system of crop rotation, the griev- 
ance is a just one and itis perhape 
best to keep clear of Johnson grass. 
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THE SOUTH AND THE BEEF TRUST. 





A Good Sized Steer Fattened for the Market 
Worth Two Bales of Cotton—The Opportus 
ity of the Southern Farmer. 

Writing from Chicago to the Char 
lotte Observer, D. A. T. (presumably 
Mr. D. A. Tompkins, who has been 
ona trip West) emphasizes, as Tae 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been 80 
long doing, the importance of cattle 
raising in the South. He says: 
While the Iowa farmer is growing 
rich by means of the high price of 
beef cattle and the so-called beef 
trust is being abused high and low 
for the high price of beef, what is the 
Southern farmer doing to make any 
of this hay while the sun shines? Far 
several years the Observer has been 
pointing out the opportunity there 
was in cattle raising for the South- 
ern farmer. Attention has againand 
again been called to the fact that the 
Western prairie grass lands were 
coming year after year, under oulti- 
vation, thatthe consumption of beef 
‘was year by year inoreasing, that 
the conditions in the South had been. 
growing more and more favorable te 
cattle raising and that cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed meal tozether 
with other ordinary food stuffs fur. 
nished everything necessary to fat. 
ten the beef cattle for market. 
Present conditions more than jus- 
tify every favorable thing that was 
ever saidin the paper on this sub- 
ject. One good sized steer fattened 
for the market is worth the price of 
two bales of cotton even at the pres. 
ent high price of cotton. The cost 
of raising and fattening one steer im 
the South would probably be little it 
any more than the cost of producing 
one bale of cotton. 

In the last ten years the South has 
become a large consumer of beef but 
has not proportionately increased ite 
production of beef. The usual pro- 
portion per capita is consumed and 
besides this many of the packing 
houses have established cold storage 
and beef market to supply the local 
butchers with Western beef. Thur 
the market for Western beef has 
been very largely increased by the 
increased consumption in the South 
without any corresponding increase 
in cattle raising and fattening. 

The reason for this increased com 
sumption in the South is due to in. 
creasing manufactures. Great num 
bers of people who formerly worked, 
on farms are nowin factories. On 
the farms they ate less meat than 
they do now and what they did eat 
they produced. Now they buy beei 
and it is this market which has made 
it profitable for the packers of the 
Northwest to open and profitably 
maintain storage and sales branches 
in the South. 

It looks as though this is the day 
of the farmer if he will avail himself 
of the opportunities. Cotton is high 
but beef is higher still. A good 
farmer can raise a normal cotton 
crop and atill have time to raise some 
cattle every year. Itis more than 
probable that this is a permanent 
condition. The grass land is not in 
the West any more. The increasing 
cotton crops and increasing cotton- 
seed oil milis will improve the con- 
ditions in the South. 

Cattle and cotton are good supple 
mental farm products each to the 
other. Besides the value of the cat. 
tle, the Southern farmer would get 
from the cattle a lot of mnnure that 
would take the place of commercial 
fertilizers he now hus to pay for out 
of the cotton crop. In this respect 
he has the advantage of the Iowe 
farmer who cannot use the cattle 
manure tosuch advantage as it could 
be used for cotton in the South. 


Our excellent contemporary, Tar 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, sitows that we 
were in error in making light of the 
rural free delivery of mail. Weare 
very glad we were wrong, and hope 
the new routes, of which there are 
more than a hundred in North Caro- 
lina, will be a great blessing to our 





itis next to impossible to eradicate 


people —Charity and Children. 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND KDUOATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or State Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
0 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886. 
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ct) of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alfiance. 
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which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


DISCONTINU ANCES—KHesponsible subscrib- 
@re will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
‘nue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
jo not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has ~— you 
thould then notify us to discontinue i 
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your subscription is paid. 
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We invite correspondence, news items, § 
restions and criticisms on the subjects of - 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
ing, hortloultuze and“garding; woman’s work, 
jterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
teaders, young people, or the gg # song prone 

blic matters, current events, political a 
cons and rinciples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
fiscussed in an all-round farm and fam ly news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
yersonalities and party abuse. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The best things are ahead of us, 
not behind us. Only an atheist can 
logically bea pessimist. The move 
ment of humanity under the rule of 
an all-wise, all-gracious, all mighty 
God, is forward, not backward— 
Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


The problem of problems in South- 
ern agriculture is that of increasing 
and maintaining soil fertility. Our 
correspondent, Mr. Beavers, empha- 
:sizes the fact that farmers who wish 
to build up run-down farms must 
follow Nature’s own methods. 

Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept. Nearly every week we publish 
some article calculated to deepen in- 
terest in stock-raising in the South. 
This week an article by Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins directs attention to the 
tact that ‘‘a good sized steer fat. 
tened for the market is worth the 
price of two bales of cotton even at 
the present high price of cotton, 
‘while the cost of raising and fatten. 
ing one steerin the South is little 
more than the cost of producing one 
dale of cotton.”’ 

The seventeen-year locust is an in. 
teresting insect, and our readers 
‘would do well to file away Mr. Sher. 
man’s article regarding them for re- 
reading when the creatures make 
their appearance a few weeks hence. 

Don’t overlook our fourth page 
puzzle, which will exercise your 
knowledge of North Carolina geog- 
raphy. We hope that a number of 
wolutions will be sent in. 

The first of the series of articles, 
which might appropriately be called 
*‘Recollections of Old Times,’’ ap 
pears on page 4 this week. Let us 
shave a large number of these letters. 

That there are a number of other 
people who share Bro. Dickey’s 
‘views on the monsy question, we 
are strongly inclined to believe. 
‘*Money,’’ he says, ‘‘is the ruination 
of this worl’; but des at dis time I 
must say plain, dat I is puffickly 
willin’ ter be ruint fer de balance er 
my days!’’ 

The road question is at the front 
again, if weare to judge by the letters 
in our Correspondence Department. 
It is true that one can hardly travel 
a mile over an average country road 
without finding all the laws of drain- 
‘age openly defied, and itis, easy to 
believe thatin this respect there is 
the greatest room for improvement, 
as Mr. Barbrey—from whom we are 
glad to hear again—points out. 

One of our correspondents sug- 
-gests a road tax of fifty cents on 
each hundred dollars’ worth of prop- 
verty and fifty cents on the poll. It 
‘will be remembered that the Consti- 
tution provides that the poll tax 

shall equal that on $300 worth of 
property. 


THE STATE FAIR AND THE MIDWAY. 


“The Midway is to be purged of all 
indecent shows.”’ 

So says the Raleigh correspondent 
of the Charlotte Observer, speaking 
of the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Fair. 
We hope that the pledge means 
something. To have again such a 
carnival of filth and vulgarity as 
was witnessed last year would surely 
cause thousands who have accepted 
in good faith the promises of reform 
to lose all confidence and interest in 
the institution. But Secretary Pogue, 
we believe, has this matter in hand, 
and he promises better things. Last 
year, it was said, the vile shows laid 
claims to decency, and were admit- 
ted on that testimony. Such an ex- 
cuse will not be again accepted, and 
the committe named for the purpose 
of cleaning off the filth that gains 
entrance by deception, will be ex- 
pected to discharge its duties 
promptly and faithfully. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL ‘FREE SEED”’ 
DISTRIBUTION. 


We do not think that the late J. 
Sterling Morton made aspecially bril- 
liant record as Secretary of Agricul. 
ture, but he was thoroughly right in 
his opposition to the Congressional 
free distribution of garden seed, and 
it is to be regretted that he did not 
succeed in crushing out this bit of 
humbuggery and paternalism. The 
distribution of seed of new varieties 
for experimental culture is com- 
mendable, but as at present con. 
ducted the free seed distribution is a 
farce. It will not be stamped out 
for along time, however, because 
the average Congressman believes 
that a package of onion and kale 
seed sent by his secretary to Farmer 
Brown willcover a multitude of sins 
in Brown’s view. Were it not for 
this belief, the scheme would be 
doomed. Itis a great pity that the 
farmers did not give Mr. Morton 
sufficient support to enable him to 
win his fight. 





WHAT IS AN EDUCATED MAN? 


No other recent eventin educa- 
tional circles has attracted so much 
attention as the installation of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler as the suo- 
cessor of Seth Low in the presidency 
of Columbia University. And this 
reminds us that Dr. Batler some 
time ago, discussing the question, 
‘‘What is an educated man?’’ pro- 
posed the following five tests by 
which the truly educated man is dis. 
tinguished : 

‘‘Correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue. 

‘‘Those refined and gentle manners 
which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and of action. 
‘“‘The power and habit of reflection. 
‘‘The power of intellectual growth. 
‘‘Efficiency, the power to do.’’ 
There ie many a college graduate 
who cannot pass this examination. 





OKLAHOMA. 


That is aninteresting article which 
a former citizen of North Carolina 
sends us regarding the Territory of 
Oklahoma, and we publish it with 
pleasure. We noticedin the press 
dispatches last week that it was then 
just thirteen years since the first of 
its lands were opened to white set- 
tlers. It now comprises 23 counties 
and has a population of half a mil- 
lion. 

It will be remembered that the 
proper Congressional committee has 
acted favorably on a resolution pro- 
viding for the admission to state- 
hood of Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Commenting on this, the 
Philade)phia Public Ledger says: 

“The youngest, Oklahoma, is the 
best prepared for statehood. The 
population of Oklahoma is 80,000 
more than that of New Mexico and 
Arizonacombined It is a homogeén- 
eous popvlation, too, living in well- 
built towns. Oklahoma’s popuia- 
tion is made up of vigorous Western 
people who brought with them an 
ardent belief in the school and the 
savings bank. They are thrifty and 
energetis They have built up towns 
and cities. ‘The latter term is elastic 
in the Southwest, but there are cities 
in Oklahoma of ten thousand inhab. 
itants, which population is nearer 
urban dignity than that of some 
communities of that section that 
have more prestige. Oklahoma, last 
year, had 114,736 ohildren on its 
school rolls, of whom the average at. 
tenmaance was 85,635. There were 
295 students in the University, ex- 
clusive of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, which had 366. 
There are two normal schools, one of 
which had at the date of the latest 
report 353 students. There aremore 
than nine hundred church organiza- 
tions in the Territory. Such a ‘Ter. 
ritory’ is certainly a State in all the 
essentials of civio qualification.’’ 





AN APOSTLE OF NARROWNESS. 


It isa great pity when a preacher 
whose position enables him to speak 
to a hundred or more attentive hear- 
ers every Sunday, fails to uplift, 
strengthen, or encourage them ; it is 
a greater pity that a man whose 
writings are read by thou-ands and 
perhaps tens of thousands every 
week should use his pen in behalf of 
narrowing influences. Poor old Bill 
Arp with his sectional and partisan 
bitterness—what good might not a 
broad-minded, progressive, represen- 
tative of the Newer South (an Ay- 
cook, for instance, with his belief in 
education, industrial progress, and a 
re-united country) accomplish in 
Bill Arp’s place ! 


mee ee me 


LEE AND LINCOLN. 


We have for some time been of the 

opinion that Lee and Lincoln were 
the noblest figures of our Civil War 
history—Lee the peerless soldier, 
without fear and without reproach, 
as pure as he was brave, ‘‘the very 
greatest of all the. captains that 
the English-speaking peoples have 
brought forth,’’ as President Roose- 
velt says ; Lincoln, the poor boy who 
broke his birth’s invidious bar and 
struggled upward till he became the 
Pillar of a nation’s hope, ‘‘with 
malice toward none but with charity 
for all’ striving on with his great 
work, which would doubtless have 
ended with much less harshness to- 
ward the South had he lived to com 
plete it. 
We believe that the entire coun. 
try, North and South, is coming 
steadily to this estimate of these 
men. Weare reminded of the mat- 
ter now by the fact that one of the 
moat striking incidents of the recent 
Athens Conference for Education in 
the South was the prolonged ap 
lause from Northerners and South- 
erners which greeted Dr. Uamilton 
W. Mabie’s declaration that he 
hoped to see the day when the North 
would put statues of Lee and Jack. 
son beside those of Linooln and 
Grant and when the bronze figure of 
Abraham Lincoln (‘‘the man who 
had the hard task of ruling a divided 
people, but who loved the South’’) 
would be seen in the cities of the old 
Confederacy. 





The recent disclosures as to Amer- 
ican cruelty in the Philippines are 
very discreditable to our govern- 
ment. And it will be doubly dis- 
creditable to the administration if 
the guilty parties are not hunted out 
and properly punished. 





THREE NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal strongly 
recommends two recent autobiogra- 
phies—Jacob A. Riis’s ‘‘The Making 
of an Amerioan’’ and Booker Wash- 
ington’s “Up from Slavery.’’ Both 
of these are as interesting as novels, 
and truthful and helpful as well. 
Another autobiographical work of 
great meritis John 8. Wise’s ‘‘The 
End of an Era.’’ If youare think- 
ing of buying a novel, buy one of 
these books instead, and you will 
find as much to interest you, while 
you will get a clearer insight into 
some subject worth knowing about 
—Riis’s hearty, hopeful struggle 
againet difficulties and his great 
work for the poor of New York 
City; Wise’s equally delightful 
reminiscences of the Civil War and 
the period just preceding it, or the 
rise of Booker Washington from 
slavery to the leadership of his race. 
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THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. 


The second number of the South 


| Atlantic Quarterly, (published by 


Dr. John 8. Bassett, Durham, N.C.,) 
is before us. The first article is by 
the editor, a thoughtful disoussion 
of ‘‘why there is nota more vital 
literary activity in the South.’’ Dr. 
Kilgo contributes a forceful paper on 
‘*The Christian Basis of Citizenship,”’ 
from which we have clipped a num. 
ber of the most striking paragraphe. 
“The Reconstruction of Southern 
Literary Thought”’’ is the problem 
handled by Henry N.Sayder. Dr. 
Wm. E. Dodd, ina paper that will 
doubtless attract attention, gives 
some unpleasant facts and figures as 
to North Carolina’s Revolutionary 
record—‘‘the almost shameful leth- 
argy of North Carolina,” as he puts 
it, ‘during the long period of 1777 
to 1780.’’ The book reviews are inter- 
esting, the best being that in which 
“The Leopard's Spots’’ is accurately 
weighed in the balance. These ar- 
ticles, with others that might be 
named, make this a very attractive 
number. ‘*The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly’’ is a really creditable publioa- 
tion, and deserves the support of all 
interested in Southern literature. 





The subscription price is $2 a year. 


The Progressive Farmer, May 6, 1902. 





A PARTING WORD TO EMIGRANTS. 


It is said that a great many people 
are leaving North Carolina just now 
for the newer lands of the West. We 
have recently published several 
State News items to this effect. One 
of these items, published two weeks 
ago, concluded with this sentence: 
“After they have tried the West, 
they realize what a great old State 
they have left.’’ All of which re- 
minds us quite forcibly of a poem of 
Sidney Lanier’s that we stumbled 
upon a week or so ago when looking 
up selections for our series of great 
poems. This particular bit of verse 
was written in Georgia nearly thirty 
years ago, but itisin every way as 
applicable to North Carolina condi- 
tions in 1902 asit was to Georgia 
conditions in the ’70’s. And we 
hasten to say that the poem is in- 
tended especially for farmers, and 
we hope that those of them who 
make ita rule to read nothing that 
rhymes will break their rule for 
once. The poem follows: 


THAR'S MORE IN THE LANDTHAN THAR 
IS IN THE MAN. 


I knowed a man, which he lived in 


Jones, 

Which Jones is a county of red hills 
and stones, 

And he lived pretty much by gittin’ 
of loans, 

And his mules was nothin’ but skin 


and bones, 

And his hogs was flat as his corn- 
bread pones, 

And he had "bout a thousand acres 
o’ land. 


This man—which his name it was 
also Jones— 

He swore that he’d leave them old 
red hills and stones, 

Fur he couldn’t make nothin’ but 
yallerish cotton, 

And little o’ that, and his fences was 
rotten, 

And what little corn he had, Ait was 
boughten 

And dinged ef alivin’ was in the 
land. 


And the longer he swore the madder 

he got, 

And he riz and he walked to the 

stable lot, 

And he hollered to Tom to come thar 
and hitch 

Fur to emigrate somewhar whar 
land was rich, 

And to quit raisin’ 
thistles and sich, 

And a wastin’ ther time on the 
cussed land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the 
mules, 

Pertestin that folks was mighty big 
fools 

That ‘ud stay in Georgy ther life 

time out, 

Just scratchin’ a livin’, when all of 

’em mought 

Git places in Texas where cotton 
would sprout 

By the time you could plant it in the 
land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man 
named Brown 

Was a livin’, not fur from the edge 
o’ town, 

And he bantered Brown fer to buy 
his place, 

And he said that bein’ as money was 
sCACe, 

And bein’ as sheriffs was hard to face, 

Two dollars an aore would git the 
land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty 


cock-burrs, 


cents, 
And Jones he bought him a waggin’ 
and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his wim- 
men and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 
His entire pile, with the best of luck, 
To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old 
Jones’ farm, 

And he rolled up his breeches and 
bared his arm, ~ 

And he picked all the rocks from 
off ’n the groun’, 

And he rooted it up and he plowed 
it down, 

Then he sowed his corn and his 
wheat in the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one 
d 


BY 

(Which he’d got so fat that he 
wouldn’t weigh), 

Was a sittin’ down, sorter lazily, 

To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 

When one of the children jumped on 
his knee 

Anda says, ‘‘Yan’s Jones, which you 
bought his land.’’ 


And thar was Jones, standin’ out at 
the fence, 

And he had no waggin’, nor mules, 
nor tents, 

Fur be had left Texas afoot and cum 

To Georgy to see if he couldn’t git 
sum 

Employment, and he was lookin’ as 
hum- 

Ble asif he had never owned any 
land. 


But on he asked himin and he 
80 

Him down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 

And when he had filled hisself and 
the floor 

Brown looked at him sharp and riz 
and swore 

That ‘‘whether men's land was rich 
or poor 

Thar was more in the man than thar 
was in the land.’’ 


Life is not so short but there 
is always time enough for courtesy. 





—Hmerson. 





LOAFING. 


Harry Farmer talks of the evils of 
loafing, and he doesn’t paint the 
picture half so dark as he might 
truthfully have done. We hope that 
nothing that we have said in regard 
to the value of an occasional ‘‘day 
off’’ has been construed by any one 
as a defense of loafing even for one 
working day in the year. Simple 
loafing is always more destructive 
and more tiresome than any kind of 
hard work. The only time to take a 
day off is when you can spend it 
learning something of the things 
away from home, renewing old 
friendships, or engaging in some 
manly form of recreation that will 
enable you to return to work with 
renewed strength and courage. As 
for the boy or man who makes a 
practice of idling around the post- 
office, store, or street-corner, be 
should put on the roads, with other 
tramps. 


The Biblical Recorder reports that 
there have been thirty-two ‘‘acoi- 
dents’’ on the 8. A. L. Railway since 
January ist. There is a strong 
popular demand for an explanation 
of this chronic condition of affairs. 
The Corporation Commission would 
do the traveling public a great favor 
by looking into the matter. 











The Thinkers. — 





THE EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN. 

There have been in this world 
great men. They have had great 
thoughts, and have uttered these 
great thoughts. They live, in some 
sense immortal, in these great 
thoughts. The world’s true history 
is its intellectual history, and its in- 
tellectual history has been written 
by its great leaders. If you ask 
what Palestine was, you look to its 
prophets; if you ask what Greece 
was, you look toits poets and its 
philosophers; if you ask what 
Rome was, you look to its great 
statesmen and jurists; if you ask 
what Italy was, you think of Dante; 
of England, you think of Shake- 
speare; of France, you think of 
Rousseau or Voltaire or Victor 
Hugo. The great men of past ages 
have done great thinking, and their 
thoughts live in literature. The 
good citizen, he who is to have the 
power to direct or participate in di. 
disecting the destinies of a great 
nation, must know something of 
men. <A book is not a dead 
thing, it is a living man. A 
library is not a mausoleum, it is 
the abode of the living. We go 
into our library and ask, now Milton, 
now Shakespeare, now Dante, now 
Homer, now Plato, now Aristotle, to 
talk to us. All the wise men of 
the world are oon the _ these 
shelves; wiser than they were when 
they lived, for now they are wise 
enough to speak when you want 
them to speak, and wise enough to 
keep silent when you want them to 
keep silent. The educated man, the 
voter, or the wife who will influence 
the voter, needs to know the great 
thoughts of the great thinkers. He 
needs to know literature. 

And what in all these departments 
he needs to know is,not the external, 
but what the philosophers call the 
subjective—what I will call the vital. 
He needs to know, not names of 
books, but the spirit in the books; 
not the dates of history, but the 
trend of eventsin history; not the 
mere natural forces, but their ex- 
pression and their co-ordination and 
their co-operation ; not the names of 
boundaries aud States, but what 
various countries, especially what 
his own country and its immediate 
neighbors, stand for ; not merealpha. 
bet and words, but how to use words 
80 as to express the mind that isin 
him, and how to understand words 
so that he can comprehend the mind 
that is in another man. Thus the 
educated man must know language, 
geography, science, history, litera. 
ture. Anditis the funotion of the 
State to teach these things, because 
these things are necessary to make a 
good citizen of a State 

Is there anything else? Certainly. 
Almost the first requisite of good 
citizenship is that the citizen shal) 
be able to support himself. He may 
have large information, excellent 
ideas, good judgment; he may bea 
good talker; he may even be a good 
listener; but if he is dependent on 
the charity of the public he is not a 
good citizen. It is the function, 


therefore, of the free State to fur- 
nish such elements of education as 
will enable this man to be a self-sup. 
porting citizen of the United States. 
How far industrial education should 


dertake here to discuss. 


I do 
whether as yet we are ready to = 
swer the question. But it should me 


far enough to make all STaduates of 
public-school systems able to give ¢ 
the community in work at 1 ‘ 
much as they have to tak 
from the community in wages. In 
dustrial education, in this broad 
sense of the term, is a function of 
the State ; not because it is th 
of the State to give to every or to an 
man a training for his profession nt 
because it is the function of the State 
to prepare men for self-support, The 
difficulty with our systems of educa. 
tion thus far seems to me to be that 
we have paid too much attention to 
the higher education and too little 
to the broader education. We need 
to broaden it at the base even if we 
have to trim ita little at the top. 
For when all the education of a pub. 
lic school system tends towards 
literary proficiency, and when the 
boy or girl graduating from the 
school can do nothing but write 
school compositions, and the mo at 
proficient among them articles for 
newspapers, it is evident that the 
provision of self-support is not ade. 
quate.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in ‘‘The 
Rights of Man.”’ 
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THE ‘OGDEN MOVEMENT.” 


One of the most significant state. 
ments made by any Northern man 
in connection with the so-called 
‘“‘Ogden movement”’ for education in 
the South was contained in a short 
address by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews, at the 
recent conference for Southern edn. 
cation in the city of Athens. 

Dr. Shaw said that for years the 
government had been paying out 
about $140,000,000 annually on the 
pension account. He roughly esti. 
mated that of this sum the South 
contributed something like $50,000. 
000. This tax, he went on, was not 
@ burden upon the North, for the 
money thus collected was now dis- 
tributed among the Northern people 
and they received back again the 
bulk of it, both that which they con. 
tributed and that which the South 
contributed. And so the South has 
gone on from year to year, paying 
its part of the pension tax and re- 
ceiving little in return, yet never 
grumbling. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, a simple matter of justice that 
the South should receive something 
by way of compensation from the 
North, and it wasin that spirit, he 
added, that these Northern philan- 
thropists proposed to aid the South 
in bearing its burden of popular 
education.—Richmond Times. 


or 


A REFERENDUM IN CHICAGO. 


The spring municipal election in 
Chicago afforded the first test of the 
new referendum law, under which 
questions of public policy may be 
submitted to popular vote whens 
number equal to 25 per cent. of the 
voters at the last general election 
present a petition for that purpose. 
The required number of voters had 
presented a petition asking that the 
question of the nunicipal ownership 
of street railways and of gas and 
electric light plants be submitted. 
The vote was about six to one in 
favor of municipal ownership of 
these public utilities. The vote is 
not mandatory upon the legislature 
or the city council, but is merely 20 
expression of popular opinion.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





‘*All my people, black and white— 
God bless them.’’ 

These were the last words of Gen. 
Wade Hampton, save those sacred 
only to the inner oirole of his family. 
It was a great utterance. It breathes 
the spirit of forgiveness. The old 
soldier who delivered his people 
from the horrors of reconstruction 
had seen them t:rn against him in 4 
time of political upheaval. And yet 
his last utterance on earth is & 
prayer for them and for his enemies, 
their leaders. Again, Gen. Hampton, 
as his fathers before him, had been 
a large slave holder. He had fought 
most conspicuously in a great war 
that meant the perpetual enslave 
ment of the negroes. He had freed 
his State from their domination un- 
der the leadership of unscrupulous 
white aliens. And yet he inoludes 
them as he breathes that last bene- 
diction, and furnishes a beautiful 
proof that the white man of the 
South is the black man’s best friend. 
—Charlotte Observer. 


The voice of the commencement 
orator will soon be heard in the land, 
and the school boy will be told again 
that the future lies before him. It’s 
a kind of way the future has of 








go is a question which I do not un 


lying.—Monroe Enquirer. 
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State News. 
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Interest Gleaned From our Corres: 
dents and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 

gheriff Page, says at least 500 
white men failed to pay poll tax in 
wake, and something like 1,200 

oes. 

“— father of James Wilcox has 
published a card in the Charlotte Ob 
gerver, denying that his son is a 

ambler or & drunkard, and declar- 
ing that the report that he and his 
gon were not on speaking terms is 
false. News and Observer. 

j. T. Patrick was in town Mon. 
day talking up 4 shoe factory for 
this place. He succeeded in inter- 
esting the local merchants and the 
factory will probably be in operation 
in the near future.—Southern Pines 
letter in Aberdeen Telegram. 

Goldsboro Argus: The scarcity of 
oorn is going to be a blessing in dis- 
guise to many farmers. They are 
planting more and giving it more at- 
tention than heretofore, and with 
good seasons more will be gathered 
this year thanin many years pre- 
vious. 

The following item from the 
Chapel Hill) News simply adds em- 
phasis to the fact that ‘‘boys will be 
poys’: There was several pates 
taken off, and the steps that could 
be moved, were taken from the 
houses on Main Street Saturday 
night. There is a gate on top of the 
store next to this office. 

Atu meeting held here last night 
it was decided tc hold a conference 
in Raleigh June 12th and perfect 
organization to work for the estab 
lishment of a reformatory by the 
next Legislaturs. Among those ac- 
tively interested are Dr. T. N. Ivey, 
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The cultivation of Sumatra wrap- 
per under cover is enthusiastically 
urged by the Kinston, N. C., Free 
Press, which is advised by the State 
Agricultural Department that the 
soil of that section is suitable for 
this type of tobacco. Editor Herbert 
believes that independent fortunes 
may be made by the farmers. The 
best that can be done—or should bo 
undertaken—in North Carolina this 
year is to experiment a little in this 


direction.—Southern Tobacco Jour. 
nal. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Farmers assure me that the acreage 
in corn will be 50 per cent. greater 
than ever before.——The fact that 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, the 
big English trust, will build tobacco 
factories at Greenville and Kinston, 
is news which at once interests and 
gratifies the North Carolina leaf 
dealers. The company is, as Col. 
John W. Hinsdale, its attorney for 
this State, says, right in the fight 
with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The growers don’t care how 
lively the scrap is. It is said that 
the Imperial will have buyersata 
dozen leaf markets in this State. 


Hon. R. B. Glenn is out ina card 
formally declaring his candidacy 
for the Senatorship, and asin the 
case of his neighbor and townsman, 
Mr. Watson, he prefers a primary. 
Mr. Craig is opposed to a primary. 
It is not yet known whether Gen. J. 
S. Carr will enter the fight. If he 
does he will probably favor a pri-. 
mary, also Messrs. Frank I Osborne 
and Sydenham Alexander of Char- 
lotte are supposed to still be in the 
race, especially the former. The 


Carthage special to Charlotte Ob- 
server: The trial of 8. R. Moln- 
tosh and C. J. Jones for the lynching 
of George Ritten, which has had the 
attention of the court here since last 
Tuesday, resulted in the acquittal of 
the defendants late Saturday even- 
ing. The judge issued a bench war- 
rant just before the close of court 
for John D. Barrett, the principal 
State’s witness in the case. The 
warrant charges Barrett with alter- 
ing the wording of a letter which he 
produced in court and which had 
been written by MoIntosh to Barrett 
before the indictment was brought. : 
The alleged change made McIntosh’s 
letter say that every word of the 
accusation against him for killing 
Ritter was ‘‘true’’ whereas it. is 
charged that the original writing 
was “‘is a lie.”” Barrett has not yet 
been apprehended. 

Fancy Hill Cor. Landmark: At 
the academy Saturday night a regu- 
lar literary society was organized to 
meet every week. Every neighbor- 
hood ought to have such a society. 
It would be a means of intellectual 
culture. Young people are going to 
have somewhere to meet every week 
or two, anyway, andif they hada 
society they would meet there in. 
stead of having their parties, which 
are generally conducted in such a 
way as todo them more harm than 
good; and they would enjoy the 
society just as wellif not better 
after getting used to it, and at the 
same time be learning something 
useful——Mr. Archer, who had a 
letter in the Landmark a few weeks 
ago on sheep raising, has been trying 
to work up an interest in that in- 





State Convention will settle the) 
question of the modus operandi of | 
settling the candidacy between the | 


Herald. 
Whiteville Press: Woe are hear- 
ing much complaint of the scarcity | 





Capt. C B. Denson, Senator Brough- 
ton, A. L. Chamberlain, C. H. Poe, 
I. ©. Blair and others.—Releigh 
Times 


lle snecial to the News and 
The idea of a fusion 
tick 1posed of Republicans and 
Der te, has taken a strong hold 


ns here, and there is 
or n to believe that the Re 
p tr will be forit. It is 


proposed to divides county and legis- 
lative cffices, but all the legislative 
ticket is to be pledged to the re- 


dection of Senator Pritchurd. 


News and Observer: Mr. John 
Blake, of Cheraw, S. C., was in the 
city yesterday after a long drive 


through the country. He came to 
see his wife, who is ill in the hospital 
here, und as there had been so many 
railroad wrecke of late he chore his 
own route, making something like 


ty mi 2 soneR ing | : - The farmers, he sai were enthusi-| of his life —Landmark 
forty miles a day, and consuming | gn public documents in the old en > of his life —Land 
three days in the trip. He left on |roliing clerk’s cffice on the third S80) WOE bao E a > “| Washington dispatch: Sol. Smith 
é : | aS eaRRD. ne : vit 4 found them of practical benefit ey: J F 
his return trip at @even o’clook yes-| qoor of the cupitol no further argu-| ae Jb ercree hen | Russell, the actor, who had been in 
t ‘Pua coats ; 25 Henry called special attention to the| |... health for several years, died 
; |ment would be necescary. In the; f th yato tobacco se praca Bey 
4 ance CO] Veysto tobace Se peerieeer Vs - Py 
npetitive examination for the | exeoutive cffice a great part of the 4 Maj i here yesterday, He as one of the 
s e : 7 sks F ; . gsrowers. mowever, sisjor VWOoOV, a =~ oe ae = alicht? 
a} nent of a naval cadet for the! nanera ure tied up in paner and piled | * PRR IY M cena quuintest and most dehgitful of | 
. + P a3 | ‘ 10 18 & memoer tne C I te8, 1. Ti cec a P = ai 
S Norti: Cerolina district 60 | on top of bookcases They are not a : ‘ comedian vith & manner almost 
1 7 a : a z succesced som ago im getting | wives. 3 Pale 1 ate Rect. 
the Naval Acafen-y at Annapolis | fiied at all, bui mere'y tied together at ie fet entirely his owr In geatle, hua 
ps 1 . ig if I2OU J ' ‘ wie 47 »} It ATR “At 
¥ held in Weldon, June! and iock like bundles of clothing te wi itirely 1 morous, wistful characters, shrewd 
| : 7 10 ot . - ’ sedated ) \ eh «a | la awkward he wer Sur- 
dt} ll applicants must have re | North Carolina is surely able to Piste Sea Cea ‘and a little awkward, he was unsur 
os L : nts fea ised . ; P lookedin this respect. | passed, and in some respects his art 
Sided in the district two years and | make better provision than this ior a, ee S || U, aD SODIG Fospou a 
} po ‘ a y | E — — o | Tar Ov lik } 5 of Jose vet 
be nof under 15 or over 20 years 0: | the public documents. GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY | Was n rt unlike that . Jone 
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age. Exch applicant is requested to Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: se te | ferson Mr. Reuasell was born in 
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send Representative Claud Kitchin | 74 was announced in this correspon IN th Carolina, just received, by its | } in the Uni iuri ti 
ni : a i | North Carolina, just receive YitS| boy inthe Union army during the 
his full name, age, residence and | J ? y in th army ig 


? 
politics —Exchango. 

Cooleemee dispatch: The Coo- 
leemee Mills will give the operatives 
the benefit of a graded school. A 
modern school building will be 
erected within the next faw months 
and all arrangements perfected for 
the opening of the school by Septem- 
ber ist. Itis probable that several 
public schools will be consolidated 
and that the Cooleemee district will 
number nearly 1,000 school sub- 
jects. 


A cotton mill man said to-day that 
he did not in the least believe the 
yarn spinners would accept the Un 
derwood proposition. He said he 
was at the Charlotte meeting this 
week and ‘‘kept tab ;’’ that 84 mills 
Were represented, with 574,000 spin- 
dles, by 75 persons; that two of the 
mills in this list are weaving mills 
and have no idea of going into the 
Combination. These weaving -mills 
have 24,000 spindles, he says.—Ex- 
change. 

Biblical Recorder: Observe that 
the three Vice Presidents, the Sec- 
Tetary, one of the Directors and 
two of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference for Education in the 
South are North Carolinians. They 
&re respectively Messrs. J. Y. Joy- 
ner, Walter Page, E. C. Branson, A. 
B. Hunter, C. D. McIver and W. A. 
Blair. This speaks sufficiently for 
the commanding activity of North 
Carolina in universal education. 





| of farm labor, probably because the | 
| new industries are offering more at-| 
ltractions to the working man —— 

| Judge Robinson can preside with al 


| the dignity tat befitaa Judge of the; “28% under consideration in the 

| Court and off of the bench joins in} House to day, some amendments 

| with the jocular crowd. Last Tues- |! articular interest to North Caro-| 
|day afternoon, for want of better — Wwe ; GISPOKEG OF, aahiniiamitd 
|amusement, he accepted a banter to that with reterence to the propoerl 


|run a race—and with 
| man—@ 275 pounder—fort: to the 
{streets they repaired for the con 
| test—the Judge and hia fat opponent. 
| Fr m observers who witnessed the 
| race we have it that the Judge came 
| in a close second 

| Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
| The Legisiature will be asked to 
| make provision for a hall of records 
|and for a State arsenal; two public 
| buildings which are certainly needed. 
| If any one could see the condition of 


dence quite lately that the widow of 
Festus Miiler, clerk of Pamlico court, 
had sued the State in the Supreme 
Court for some $3,300 more of those 
pesky ‘oyster claims.’’ The Auditor 
years ago issued a warrant for 
several thousand dollars of these 
claims, but the Treasurer declined to 
pay. The Supreme Court said pay- 
ment must be made. The Legis- 
lature appropriated some $1,700 and 
this was distributed. The claimants 
were informed that they ought to be 
more than satisfied with this sum. 
Now they want more. It is very 
safe to bet that they will not get an- 
other cent and your correspondent 
has excellent reason for so saying. 
Asheville special to Charlotte Ob 
seryer: There is being organized in 
this city a movement which promises 
to do much for Asheville and her 
people. Its purpose is to encourage 
the growing of flowers among the 
children of the public schools. The 
plan is simple. A prize ora number 


some time during the fall. 
children will each receive a card on 
which will be printed a list of flower 
seeds and the child is to use its own 
judgment in the selection of the 
seed, and when it has reached 4 
decision to mark the name of the 


then the seeds will be distributed by 
the association. 





one very fat | 


dustry in this community, and he 
hes awakened some interest. I be- 


The Progressive Farmer, May 6, 1902. 





General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Congressman Amos Cummings is 
dead. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair has 
been postponed to 1904. 

General Passenger Agent Bunch, 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
has resigned. 


The revolution in San Domingo is 
Spreading and the position of the 
government is critical. 

J. P. Morgan gets £2,500,000 in the 
stcck of the newsteamship combine 
for his work in bringing it about. 

Hereafter all government business 
messages between Roanoke Island 
and Hatteras will be sent by wire- 
less telegraphy. 

The Georgia Supreme Courts hold 
that while the anti-trust statute 
law of the State is unconstitutional, 
trusts may be proceeded against 
under the common law. 

Queen Wilhelmina may now be 
considered out of danger. The pro 
nounced improvement in her health 
has occasioned intense relief through 
out Holland. The news is the one 
topic in the cafes, where people are 
congratulating each other as if on 
the recovery of a persona! friend. 

It is now believed that no further 
consideration will be given by the 
President to the subject of retiring 
Lieut. Gen. Miles so long as the com. 
mander of the army continues his 
present attitude of reserve, and that 
the case will be allowed to remain as 
it is unless Gen. Miles himself should 








lieve many of our farmers would 


various aapirants --Morganton News- | like to quit raising so much cotton; revive the determination 
\if they could get started in some- | President. 

| thing else that wouid be profitable. | 
| No doubt more wool and less cotton | nounced to Mr Henry Clay Evan 
| would be better for this section of 
| country, hilly as ié is. 


Washington Cor 


tion to ne 


for soil surveys Representative | 
Henry, of Conngcticut, an influential 
‘member of the agricultural com- 


mittee, strongly voiced his approval, 


a# did also Representative Small, 


rease the approprixtion | 
| 


do something or take some action to 
of the 


i that he will, in the near future, ten 
lder to him the porition of Consul 


Charlotte Ob-| General of London, the piace having | 
} server: While the agricultural bill | become vacant through the death of |t 
| | 


| William McKinlev 


| died Sundxy afternoon at 


' =< . 
|of his son at Lake Forest, Ili. 


The President has informally an- 


the home|] 


Mr. 


3 








AFTER GERMAN POTASH. 





The Fertilizer Trust Obtaining Options 
Abroad—Got Two Already and Has Others 
On Its String. 

BERLIN, May 3.—The Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, which 
isa large buyer of German potash, 
has been trying to acquire some 
works in the Hanover potash district. 
These negotiations are the only basis 
for the report that the company is 
seeking to acquire control of the en- 
tire German potash industry. 

The Virginia-Carolina Company 
has obtained options on two potash 
companies and has received offers of 
sale from, or inquired the price of, 
several other companies. These are 
all small concerns and outside of the 
great potash syndicate, the ten asso- 
ciated properties are valued at 225, 
000,000 marks (about $25,500,000). 
The Prussian government also owns 
potash fields of equal value. Agents 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company are making persistent ef- 
forts to gain a foothold in the potash 
industry here, and Dr. Schnelder, 
the company ’sattorney, isexamlning 
into the titles of potash properties 
for them. Half of the potash 
produced in Germany is sent to the 
United States and it is believed that 
large intermediate profits could 
be saved if the American importers 
owned mines here. 

The Disconto Gesellschaft is finan- 
cially interested in potash, and a 
representative of this company has 
said he does not believe the Ameri- 
can company will be successful in 
obtaining control of any potash con 
cerns except those outside of the 
syndicate. 


————@ 0 « m+ 


THE FRANCHISE IN VIRGINIA 


The Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, which began its work nearly 
& year ago, completed it early in 





| April, and adjourned to convene 
jagain on May 22, for the purpose 
| either of proclaiming the new organ- 
liclaw or else of submitting it to 
Its chief problem was 
, . | solved on April 4th by it {opti 
Osborne, cousin | ®°!¥* n Apr 1 4th y its adoption 
| of an article dealing with the suffrage 


popular vote. 


of|of the late President. The place | a aa aambins 
| wetetias core enetivamecionant ee The Virginia plan adopts 
t ies a 37 1 re v SMpPLoOyMent | ¥ e vi ‘ 
land the annointment will be entirely | * PERO that several other States 
ne appolntmen Vili DO ENslrely | : - 
in acooed with the President’s prom: | have put into force, known as the 
As 6 VU Vr ioe ai “i »8 pruli- 
= se ts San = ” , 
iso of a promotion to Mr. Evans. | understar ding, ‘a 1se,’’ as a tem 
H Ty Stes? Mort . a7. | bOrary expedient for a short period, 
on. d Steering Corton, Oo: we | _ = 
| na ahh ieee ke OM dele —thatisto say, until January ist, 
Nara as. eee ee" | 1904, local registrars may put on a 
| culture in the lust Cleveland cabinet, | 


>| permanent rojil of voters all appli 


cants otherwise qualified who are 


WHAT CONGRESS I8 DOING; ALSO 80ME 
SINS OF OMISSION. 

The adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty seventh Congress 
isnot yet in sight, but already it 
seems probable that several impor- 
tant measures will go over to the 
second and concluding session. 
Among these is the ship subsidy 
bill, which has been passed by the 
Senate, but which, owing to the op- 
position it has provoked in the Mid- 
dle West, may be held backin the 
House of Representatives, lest the 
passage of it should cloud the pros 
pect of Republican success at the 
general election next November. 
It is also doubtful whether the 
Nicaragua Canal bill which has 
been passed by the House and which 
has been favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Canal Committee of 
last-named body, will be permitted 
to become a law at this session. If 
any bill relating to this subject is 
passed, it will probably empower 
the President to purchase the Pana- 
ma Canal if a valid title to it can be 
given, and if not to proceed with the 
construction of the Nicaragua water- 
way. 

There is not the slightest chance 
that the Senate will concur in the 
House resolution directing the sub- 
mission to the States of a Constita- 
tional amendment providing for the 
election of Senators by direct vote. 
Those who favor this reform may 
as well renounce the hope of obtain- 
ing any time the voluntry concur- 
rence of the Senate. As we have 
previously pointed out, they should 
proceed under another clause of the 
Constitution, which prescribes that, 
when a demand is made by a desig- 
nated number of States, Congress 
snail call a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Once called, however, such a 
convention could not be limited to 
the consideration of a particular 
amendment, but could propose any 
change it wished. The knowledge 
of this fact would coerte the Senate, 
if if saw that such a convention 
| Wasimminent, intoconcurrence with 
| the reeolntion lately passed by the 
| House of Representatives —Collier’s 
Weekly. 
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THE DISASTROUS BOER WAR. 


. The number and the charaster of 
England's disasters in South Africa 
are remarkable. Never was a war 
conducted in modern times about 
which the world has appeared to 
have so little or so faulty knowledge. 
A British column of more than a 


bui all argument 


vas without avail. 


of prizes are to be awarded to the 
children that furnish the best display 
at a flower show which will be held 
The 


flower on the card and send it in ;\ 


The amendment was voted down. | 
| Mr. Small informed the House that | 
considerable work of this character | 
|had already been accomplished in| 
North Carolina and that maps bad | 
| bsen completed for additional work | 


| size and subject 
| the growth of that institution. The 
list of the faculty includes 58 names 


land of this total 30 are of profes- | 


sorial rank. The enroilment cf stu- 
dents has reache’ the large total of 
563, exclusive of the summer school 
which numbered 92. Of this num- 
ber, 411 ure enrolled in the college, 
6Lin the law school, 62 in the medi- 
cal school and 29 in the school of 
pharmacy. The catal»gue shows 
satisfactory progress in all phases 
of University work. Three new de- 
partments have been created, in 
Economics, Romance Languages and 
Botany. sions 


THE CHARLOTTE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE A SUCCESS. 


This county will accept the offer 
of the general educational board and 
will raise the $6,000 needed to secure 
a gift of $6,000. Of the $12,000, 
$4,000 will go to Henderson County. 
The rest will be distributed among 
the schools in this county. 

In less than half an hour last night 
about $4,000 of the necessary $6,000 
was subscribed ; and the canvassing 
committee is confident that it can 
obtain the necessary $2,(00 to-day. 

The local subscriptions came after 
a series of earnest, brilliant speeches 
by men like Governor Aycock, Mr. 
Walter Page, Dr. Buttrick, Dr. C. D 
Molver and others, and was a natural 
consequence of their masterful repre- 
sents tion.—Charlotte Observer, 3rd. 





matter, indicates | 


Morton was 70 years old and had 
been in failing health for several 
weeks, but his death was a greatsur 
prise to his friends. Mr. Morton was 
born in New York but located in Ne- 
braska in the 50s. He had been en 
gaged in newspaver work the most | 


able either to read or to give a “rea 
sonale’’ explanation of any section 
of the new constitntion when read 
to them; this in addition to tax- 
payers and to old soldiers or their 
sons. That the genersl purpose of 
this clause is to give an opportunity 
for exrollinent to white votera, while 
excluding illiterate negroes, is not 





Civil War. 

All of the general appropriation 
bills have now been reported with 
the exception of the general de- 
| ficiency bill and the total to date is 
$658,851,298. This amount is, of 
course, subject to some change as 
some of the bille have not been acted 
on by either the Senate or the House, 
either of which bodies may modify 
them. The naval appropriation bill, 
which has just been reported to the 
House, carries an aggregute appro- 
priation of $77,659,386 and provides 
for the construction of two first 
class battle ships, two armored cruis- 
ers and two gun boats and for the 
increase of the naval enlisted force 
by 3,000 men. 

The entire past week in the Senate 
has been occupied by Senators Raw- 
lions, Carmack, Simmons and Teller 
with speecher in opposition to the 
Philippines Civil bill. The Senate 
Committee on Relations with Cuba 
has eummoned the officials of the 
Sugar Trust to testify before it as to 
the extent of the holdings of the 
Trust of Cuban sugar No action in 
regard to Cuban reciprocity has been 
taken, nor is there any likelihood of 
action for some time tocome, The 
present prospects are not as favor- 
able fcr an early adjournment as 
they were a short time ago and 
many of the Senators do not believe 
they will get away from Washing. 
ton until sometime in July. 





denied by any one. Yetit does not 
| follow, as many people assert, that 
unfair in 


Generally speaking, the 








there is anything radically 
| this plan 
ilhterate white man possesses greater 
| political capacity than the illiterate 
The important part a 
| measure of this kind is not the tem- | 
| porary but the permanent method 

lthat it introduces. The permanent 

| plan in Virginia is to be a yearly poll 

| tax of $1.50, besides which each ap- 

plicant for registration must be able 

to write his application clearly and 

without assistance in the presence of 

the registrar. Quite regardless of 

any favoritism that may be shown 
to the white voters, the Southern 
franchise laws render an excellent 
service to the negro race when they 
require from the negro voters either 
educational or property qualification 
or both. The ballot is of no value 
whatever to the negro who is not fit 
to exercise it. The existence of rea- 
sonable qualifications as to literacy 
and property furnish excellent in- 
centives to progress, valuable on all 
accounts and harmful on none The 
best and wisest friends of the negro 
race are not worrying themselves at 
all about new Southern franchise 
laws. No Southern State has made 
provisions which exolude the negro 
of intelligence and property. The 
Virginia constitution provides for 
an improved educational aystem and 
advanced methods of control over 
railroads and other corporations — 
From *‘The Progress of the World,”’ 
in the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for May. 


* 
| negro. at 


We go on building mills, and in- 
stead of placing our young men in 
the best positions in them we are 
compelled to send to Northern States 
for competent overseers, superin- 
tendents und designers. This fact 
alone shows that industrial educa- 
tion is the foundation of industrial 


thousand men, while on a march in 
an open country, is surprised by a 
handful of Boers, the British take 
to their heels, and their leader, 
Major General Methuen, is captured. 
The éxplanation hurriedly comes 
that the British forces were raw re- 
cruits, under fire for the firat time, 
and that they could not be expected 
tostand like veterans. But Engiand 
has been finding ao many of these 
big and little M»jaba Hills that she 
must soon run out of excuses She 
ba alle to prevent 
the possibility of aach stupid blun! 
ders, xulthough she has been at the 
business long enough to know what 
they cost her. But the fact is that 
there is nothing in the world harder 
to improve and reform than an ill- 
managed war Corruption, favorit: 
ism, incompetence, and dry rot can 
live longer in it than they can in 
other human affairs. Mr. Lincoln 
knew sorrowfully how hard and 
how dangerous it is tc swap horses 
in the tide of war, and so does Lord 
Salisbury. This South African War, 
for an all-round drama of folly, is 
without a rival. It is the folly of 
bond-holding greed, the folly of sav- 
age selfishness, and the folly of 
military and imperial vanity —Suc- 
cess for May. 


does not seem to 
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AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS AT OXFORD. 


The will of Cecil Rhodes provides. 
for the establishment at Oxford Uni- 
versity of scholarships for students 
from every English speaking colony, 
and also from the United States. 
His plan is that two young men from. 
each State and Territory of this. 
country shall be appointed to these- 
scholarships, each of which repre- 
sents $1,500 a year for three years. 
The will explains that it was Mr. 
Rhodes’s purpose to encourage in the 
students from the United States who. 
will benefit by these scholarships an 
attachment to the land from which 
they have sprung, but without 
withdrawing’them or their sympa- 
thies from the land of their adoption 
or birth. The will provides also for 
five scholarships for German stu- 
dents, to be nominated by the Em- 
peror. The fund available for these 
purposes amounts to about $10,000,- 








greatness —Exchange 


000 —Exchange. 





Yhe Home Circle. 








SELECTIONS FROM ‘‘THE PRESENT CRISIS.’’* 





When a deed is done for freedom, through the broad earth’s aching breast 


Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 
And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full blossomed on the thorny stem of time. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes, by forever *twixt that darkness and that light. 


Careless seems the Great Avenger ; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt oldjsystems and the Word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular ; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delpbic cave within— 

“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin.’’ 


‘Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
fre her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 1s crucified, 

And the multitudes make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Now occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 


They must upward still, and onward, 


Lo, before us gleam her camp fires ! 


who would keepabreast of Truth; 
We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 


Rkaunch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 


—James Russell Lowell. 








“LEARN TO SUFFER WITHOUT COMPLAINING.” 


if the Spectator might suggesta 
wall text for our public schools, what 
better could he give than the words 
the Emperor Frederick III. of Ger. 
‘many who shortly before his death 
‘wrote upon his tablet (his dreadful dis- 
ease of the throat prevented his speak- 
img) for his son, the present Emperor 
—*Learn to suffer without complain- 
ing’? The Spectator would havea 
picture of Frederick the Noble hung 
above the wall text, and the children 
should know the story of his life and 
lhis heroic endurance in the face of 
death. 


* * * * * * 


“Learn to suffer without complain- 
img.’’ For the exceptionally cheer- 
ful, long-suffering people we call our- 
selves, are we not given to much 
complaining about petty discomforts 
and annoyances? If one doubts the 
aame, let him bear the question in 
mind any day of ordinary experience, 
and it will not be at the dentist's nor 
im an overcrowded excursion car, nor 
even near the furnaces of the great 
foundries, that he will hear the loud- 
eat outcry against physical discom 
fort. Itis notin such places that 
the Spectator would hang up his wall 
text, particularly in hot weather, but 
mather on the cool verandas of coun- 
ary houses and along the breezy golf- 
iimks with the country club in the 
background. Who made the loudest 
complaint, asa rule, the Spectator 
would ask, during last year’s tropical 
heat of summer, the woman over her 
washtubs, with a baby pulling at her 
ekirts, or she with her palm-leaf ina 
@oo!, shady parlor?—the laborer dig. 
ging a ditch under the broiling sun, 
er the olub-house lounger with a 
‘yacht at command? 

* * * * kk & 

The Emperor Frederick had only 
actual suffering in mind, of course— 
mot that great multitude of com- 
plainers whose whimpering is largely 
trom fear of pain, or in recalling 
what isa thing of the past save to 
those who must hear it described in 
detail. A very small hornet, wrote 
one of our humorists, is more than 
enough to break up a bigcamp meet 
ing; 80 a cut finger, an aching tooth, 
or a tightshoe, if the afflicted bea 
Louis the Magnificent (whose petty 
aches and pains disturbed his whole 
kingdom), may receive far more 
sympathy and attention thana heroic 
silent sufferer who, like General 
Grant in his last illness, is best con- 
soled when those around him are 
spared, as far as may be, the know- 
ing of what he endures. No man is 
ahero to his valet, it is said and 
generally believed; and this shows 

what the average man is thought to 
be—but who doubts that, no matter 
what a man’s faults as known to his 
valet, if he can suffer without com- 
plaing he becomes a hero in that va. 
jet’s eyes?—and blessed is he if he 
eve a valet that knows that itis the 
nibble of the little foxes that pro- 
duces far more sufferinz in the pa- 
tient than te roaring of great lions, 
the fierce barking of wolves. ‘I 
wish we might introduce in our pub- 
fic schools,’’ said the head nurse of a 
great hospital to the Spectator not 
long since, ‘‘special training in self. 
sontrol, and that the great lack of it, 
aot only in children, might somehow 





This is No, 44 of our seriesof the World’s 
Best Poems. 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor, 


tave already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 


iMirs Browning rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 


Pield, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
rapman, Lanier, Long- | 


Khayyam, Kipling, 
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be impressed upon educators.’’ Her 


wall text would be, “Suffer and be/| 


strong.’’ The great test of character 
with her was that of suffering—and 
sometimes the Spectator has been in- 
clined to accuse her of wishing that 
that there was more of itin the world, 
else when would the millennium 
come in? She had pronounced views 
on what she called the parental cult 
of complaining in children, holding 
that too many parents, in their rest- 
less anxiety lest their children should 
be ill, create in their children an ex- 
aggerated conception of ordinary ill- 
ness. 
iY 2s ee eS & 

Was it not the genial Autocrat who 
said that, slas! there were too many 
people in the world who used their 
troubles for clubs wherewith to 
knock down the good spirits of 
others? And may not our friends 
and relatives—almost everybody one 
knows, in fact—be classified under 
two heads, those who suffer or suf- 
fered without complaining, and those 
who don’t or did not?—the classifica. 
tion running through the great 
names of history and literature. Poor 
Missis Gummidge sits in many a 
chimney-corner, crying because the 
fire smokes and she feels it worse 
than anybody else, and her croaking 
is never compensated for by any 
amount of loving and sacrificing ser- 
vice. 

* * * * * * 

The Spectator once knew a family 
of which the children—a large brood 
—were such experts at complaining 
that the father was moved to place a 
box in the dining room in whicha 
penny was to be dropped by the 
maker of any vomplaint whatever, 
the fund to be given at Christmas to 
the Hospital for Incurables. A good 
sum was realized, and, best of all, 
the happiness of that family was in. 
creased tenfold. 

* * * * * * 

-*But suffering without complain- 
ing is not always praiseworthy by 
any means,’’ says Croaker over the 
Spectator’s shoulder. ‘There comes 
a time like that in the Colonies when 
the tea must go overboard.’’ ‘Cer 
tainly,’’ says the Spectator. ‘‘Let 
us give thanke that our forefathers 
would no longer drink it with dis 
gruntled complainings—continually 
whining at the heavy tax upon it, 
and doing nothing but whine. Thank 
you for the point, Croaker ; no doubt 
the teachers who discourse to the 
children on the wall text proposed 
will bear it in mind, and will supple- 
ment your illustration with many 
more, showing when patience under 
suffering ceases to be a virtue, and 
making clear the distinction between 
justifiable revolt and mere complain. 
ing.’’ 

2. & @ DS oe & 

‘‘Now, about the most disagreeable 
folks I have ever known,” says 
Croaker, ‘‘have been those who never 
whimpered no matter what ailed 
them, but who made sure, neverthe- 
less, to have it seen that they were 
suppressing anything like a com- 
plaint. When that sort of thing is 
made one’s religion, and pain is de- 
clared non-existent when you know 
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| it to be a verity, it tempts one to put 
|& premium on whining, and insist 
| @nce upon attention to every ache.”’ 
He had learned, he said, that all who 
suffer without complaining are not 
| the Lord’s anointed, by any means. 
|He had known many a degraded 


|specimen of humanity to silently 


endure prolonged suffering, and to 
meet deserved punishment for crime 
without amurmur. Were not crimi- 
nal records filled with such cases? 
To “die game,”’ particularly if fully 
reported in the newspapers, was 
something to be attained at any coat, 
and why disguise the true cause of 
uncomplaining silence under another 
name—that of heroic submission?— 
“The Spectator,’’ in the New York 
Outlook. 
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CAN YOU NAME THESE NORTH CARO- 
LINA COUNTIES ? 

The Asheboro Courier prints the 
following excellent puzzle arranged 
by Mrs. Eugene Little and other 
members of one of the Wadesboro 
book olubs. Each of the numbers 
suggests the name of a North Caro- 
lina county, and the editor of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER will give a nice 
book to the person sending the first 
accurate list of answers. If an en- 
tirely correct solution does not reach 
us by June 10th, the book will be 
awarded to the person sending the 
most nearly accurate list of names. 
Those who compete for the prize 
must not get help from any one ex- 
cept members of their familiss. To 
give the reader a start, we answer 
the first three problems: 


1. King Solomon (Davidson). 

2. A popular vehicle (Surry.) 

3. Monday’s work and a ton (Wash 
ington.) 

4. **Old Hickory.”’ 

5. ‘‘Keep your bones from—”’ 

6. For their mother country. 

7. Our last state. 

8. A shaft and a kiss. 

9. An adjective for cowards. 

10. A great war Governor. 

11. Suggests a mystery. 

12. One deceived and a water- 
fall. 

13. An inflammable substance and 
20 cwt. 

14. Verdant. 

15. An English Admiral. 

16. ‘‘In it there is strength.”’ 

17. Suggests Mrs. Noah in the nur. 
sery. 
18. 
19. 
night. 
20. An English statesman. 

21. ‘‘A far cry’’ to Cherokee. 
22. One of the ‘last words’’ 
Marmion. 

23. A favor is its capital. 

24. Good grapes. 

95. Named for a German Prin. 
cess. 

26. An English river and the lion’s 
home. 

27. An ante bellum cake. 

28. A city on the James. 

29. Rough food and something to 
burn. 

30. Toward the Arctic and a Con. 
federate General. 

31. An injured crossing. 

32. Advises Scotchman to behave 
himself. 

33. Advises the same gentleman to 
proceed. 

34. Insane; first person singular ; 
what a Chinaman most desires. 

35. A great astronomer. 

36. To deface a metal. 

37. Forward deliberately. 

38. The tree of victors, a blow, an 
exclamation. 

39. Prefix three letters and most 
trousers need it. 

40. What all girls want and a forti- 
fication. 

41. A Warrior bishop. 

42. A rustic lover. 

43. To attire a near relation. 

44. ‘‘Wasit.... or anotber Admi-. 
ral?”’ 

45. A Colonial Governor. 

49 To burden soil. 

47. A vehicle and an ancient hang. 
ing. 

48. May they swing wide at last. 

49. Anger and a dell. 

50. A short conversation and a 
hog’s hind quarters. 

51. A chieftain at a famous ball. 

52. ‘Big talk!!"’ 

53. Where Joseph’s brethren cast 
him. 

54. A boatman said to his wife—— 

55. One countryman asked another 


A tropical fruit. 
We hope the baby won’t—at 


of 


at a ehallow river, ‘Will you 
ferry?”’ 

fa ip se 

56. Change a letter and how it 


will sting ! 

57. A Scot would enjoy drinking 
from it 

58. An ancient warrior King who 
cried. 

-_———b ¢-2 e o 

Town—The doctors have finally 
agreed upon the cause of Jones’ ill- 
ness. 

Browne—They’ve held another 
consultation, eh? 

Towne—No; a postmortem.—Phil- 
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Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. 0. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The essive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en n- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. y 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin; 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and ying Coron as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish and real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rul 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, i 














AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


No human being exists without 
an influence for good or bad. There 
is no day in which we may not say 
some word or do some deed that will 
make another happier. And it is 
always easy to find some one to help. 
There are beings in this bright, beau 
tiful world who teel 


‘‘Alone a midst a thousand millions, 
With ten thousand friends, alone !’’ 


Their thoughts and aspirations are 
different from those of their friends, 
and congeniality is unknown. A 
friend said to me once that the 
most lonely day he ever spent was 
on the streets of a large city sur- 
rounded by innumerable human be 
ings, each intent on obtaining his 


him. Some there are who appreci. 
ate a kind word more than they 
do sordid pelf, even if our nation is 
accused of worshipping the dollar. 
Let us see to it that we at least are 
ready to give this much prized and 
costless gift. Encouragement, or 
a word of cheer from a fellow-being 
when one has almost given up in the 
struggle for honorable existence, 
has often proved a wonderful stimu- 
lus and has enabled many & man to 
breast the tide with gratitude to the 
kind friend who helped him un 
knowingly. 

The time for the award of the 
tucker is almost here, but remem 
ber the nice book to be given for the 
best article concerning the Old 
South. No award if less than eight 
articles appear. 

We take great pleasure in intro. 
ducing this week several new con- 
tributors. Mrs. Veazey’s reminis 
cences of the South of other days are 
interesting. 

Sister Kate's letter also appears 
this week. 

The letter written by Gus is good 
and we hope to have more like it 
from the same pen. 

K. A. G@.’s receipe for cake is spicy, 
but I imagine it would be very indi- 
gestible. Itismo wonder that the 
old lady was paralyzsd. Iam sorry 
that I cannot publish more of K. A. 
G.’s letter because of her violation 
of one of the fixed rules of newspa 
per offices, to-wit, that copy for 
newspaper articles must not be 
written on both sides of the paper. 
I hope that all our contributors 
will bear in mind this statement 
that we have so often made. 

We have a fine description of ‘‘A 
Corn Husking’’ by a boy of sixteen 
which we publish with pleasure. 
If more of our boys would try to 
write on subjects familiar to them, 
would most assuredly succeed. 
Everyday life, what you see and 
what you do, would interest us. 

AUNT JENNIE 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SOUTH OF OTHER 
DAYS. 


i. . 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I have often 
wished that slavery had been abol. 
ished before it was, for my father 
had a hard time overseeing his slaves 
and those of his step mother, hie 
father being dead. He generally had 
his hands full to make them behave 
and to keep them at work. They 
would run about at night and sleep 
at the plow handles next day. He 
never whipped one, but they greatly 
feared him. 

His step-mother’s negroes thought 
if they could get him out of the way 
they could rest, play cards and do as 
they pleased. So they tried to poison 
him, and did come near killing him. 
He had to lay on his back fourteen 
nights, with his feet propped up 
against the wall to get ease, but he 
finally recovered and lived to the 
ripe old age of ninety. 

* The North imported the slaves and 
the South bought them. The North 
made all the money it could and 
then set the negro free. The poor 
white men that didn’t own any 
slaves made their living by trading 
with them, getting thihgs from them 
that had been stolen from the slave 
owners. I remember one old man 
that lived near our home and had 
two sons. He sent them one night 








to the Brick House, a place where a 


special object and all unknown to. 


great many negroes stayed. A rich 
man by the nate of Cameron owned 
these slaves. These two sons went 
after a sack of salt; one of them 
carried a long dirk knife, fastened 
around his waist. As they were re- 
turning home, coming through the 
low grounds in the pitch darkness 
of the night with the sack of salt on 
his shoulder, his foot slipped and he 
fell, the long knife flew up and cut 
the jugular vein of his neck. He 
got up walked across the creek with 
the blood flowing inthe water as he 
went. After he crossed he staggered 
and fell to the ground. They car- 
ried him home to his father. I saw 
him next day, when he died. 

I remember in the war times some 
things were hard tc come at—coffee, 
for instance. But somehow or other 
the news was circulated among the 
old women that persimmon seed 
made good coffee, and so my mother 
thought she would have coffee plenti- 
ful as we had a barrel of persimmon 
beer and the beer was nearly ex- 
hausted. So one day the barrel was 
rolled out and the neighbors sent 
after to come and pick out the seed 
for coffee. I remember one old maid 
that was more expert at picking 
seed than the others, got nearly half 
of the seed. I don’t know how our 
neighbors relished their persimmon 
coffee, but I heard my mother say, 
after she had made the first potful 
(as she went toward the door, with 
the coffee pot in hand, and gave ita 
sling, and the ground caught the 
contents), ‘‘I don’t want any more 
of the ’simmon seed coffee.”’ 

My uncle was lieutenant in the 
first regiment of the Civil War. I 
was nine years old when it ended. 
And such a time we did have hiding 
everything from the Yankees! 
While they were scouring the coun. 
try and taking every fine horse they 
could find, not one dared to enter 
our door. My father took advan. 
tage of the situation and fed his 
horses nothing but shucks for a 
week or two; 80 they got so lean in 
flesh the Yankees wouldn’t have 
them. He owned six and when the 
Yankees dashed up to the stable 
doors, my father said tothem, ‘‘Hold 
on, Ihave the key in my pocket.”’ 
They said, ‘‘All right; all right!’’ 

“IT believe you are a Union man,”’ 
said one of them. ‘Iwill give youa 
fine young mule. If any one claims 
this mule don’t let them have it, for 
it followed us from Alabama ’”’ 

Ihave often wondered to whom 
that mule belonged. Wenamed him 
Jack and he lived to be 30 years of 
age. Mrs. G. M. Veazey. 

Granville Co., N. C. 


COMMUNION WITH NATURE. 

DeaR AUNT JENNIE:— By your 
kind permission I would tell the 
readers of your department some- 
thing about a small territory of 
country near my home, known as 
the Sand Hills, or White Hills, as it 
is sometimes called. 

These are slight elevations of 
sandy land, which in places where 
they are free from grass and shrub. 
bery, present almost a snow-white 
appearance, and hence their name. 
They were once thickly setin long 
leaf pine, but most of these having 
long since yielded to the lumber- 
man’s axe, their places are now 
filled by different kinds of oak—post 
oak, sand oax, black jack, etc. Two 
churches, two school-houses and 
quite a number of cottage homes 
have been erected within the last 
few years on the White Hills, and, 
nestling among the oaks and pines, 
add their Charms to the natural love. 
Iniess of the place. 

To-day I was seized with an irre- 
sistible longing to throw away dull 
care and seek refuge among these 
hills, where the happy birds are 
holding their coundils, and the honey 
bees are blowing their soft and mel. 
low pipes. How pleasant to stroll 
“amid the scenes of my childhood 
and observe the beauty of coming 
spring.’’ Nature, the master pain- 
ter, is using an exquisite brush in 
painting these woodlands. Millions 
of buds, peeping out from their 
winter coverlets, are shaping them- 
sei ves into tiny leaves and blossoms, 
which are as yet varied in tint, 
being delicately shaded red, golden, 
reddish-brown, and brownish-yellow 
suggestive of the green of early 
summer. I admire a well painted 
picture of a landscape, but the origi- 
nal, the landscape itself, with its 
carpet of green, its shady trees, its 
delicately tinted flowers, its crystal 
streams and murmuring brooks 
with their sun-tipped wavelets 
blithely dancing to their own rippling 
music, is to me inexpressibly lovely. 
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THE SPRING AND SUMMER WAEDROBE 
FOR THE FAMILY, 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—May I come 
to help tell about the Spring ang 
summer wardrobe? I have been qj. 
lent until now, but when Mr. Parker 
touched the clothes wire, it just 
went straight home to my heart, ag 
I am sure it did tothe heart of every 
member of the Social Chat; for if 
woman has gone crazy on one sub. 
ject more than another it is this One 
of clothes, clothes, clothes. It is 
like the ory of the horse-leech, un. 
ending, unsatisfying. My! My! 
Didn’t Mr. Parker hit the nail on 
the head when he said “spring ang 
summer wardrobe for the family,” 
Well, since it is a “tucker,” and 
Madam Fashion says everything 
must be tucked, up and down and 
all around, and the Madam must 
rule, let’s take my lady’s wardrobe. 
The young lady of the family, to be- 
gin with, for my old Aunt Tabitha 
used to say to me, ‘Take your worst 
job first, child.’’ And since the ap. 
ple scrape of Madam, this is our 
worst job, and has caused more per- 
spiration to be shed from the brow 
of man and woman than would be 
needed to turn a first.class grist mill. 
I knew one little lady who used con. 
stantly to decline invitations, and 
then be oross and blue enough to 
make yards of indigo calico, just be- 
cause she said she had ‘‘nothing fit” 
to wear. AndI heard that just for 
the purchase of her numerous 
waists alone, it took a whole crop of 
fine tobacco; I did not hear about 
the skirts to go with them—the 
lonsdale, the hamburg, valenciennes 
and such like. With the boots, 
sandals, hosiery, etc. ; ribbons, laces, 
stocks and other neek accessories; 
the dress hat with its hundreds of 
roses. Then the haok, the medium, 
all those that come between, which 
I guess you know more about than 
I do, (but which cannot be done 
without, so théy say; I belong toa 
very simple folk). Sometimes a 
mortgage on the dear old homestead 
tells a tale in the sweet bye and bye. 

But what have I been doing? 
talking about everything else except 
what a family should wear. Aunt 
Jennie, please ask Mr. Parker if for 
spring, we hadn’t better wear our 
same old clothes, for this spring at 
least, as the times are hard, and the 
weather keeps cool. And if the 
summer is warm as it was Jaa sum- 
mer we will not need many this sum- 


‘mer—a few cool dressing sacques to 


wear with our old skirts of last ses- 
son to work in, some pretty dimities 
and white lawns tucked and tucked, 
afew sweet simple waists (for she 
could not be havpy without these), 
a straw hat draped, or with a bib of 
ribbon on it, a few other etceteras, 
will make my lady quite acceptable, 
and leave her time to talk with our 
sisterhood, through dear Aunt Jen- 
nie’s column 
Mother and the dear little babe 
come next. We willsum them up i 
brief: Comfort and cleanliness gov- 
erned my means and surroundings 
Dear old father—who ever heard 
of his needing a wardrobe? If he is 
a farmer, beg him to have what you 
know he needs and get all he will 
have. 
Do you think I have forgotton the 
big boy? When Miss Betsy Teat- 
wood asked Mrs. Dick what she 
should do with David Copperfield 
his answer was, ‘‘Wash him ;’’ and 
I will add, patch him, which will be 
the next thing to tucks. 

SIsTER KATE. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 
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About half the years of a college 
course are spent in teaching the boy 
to talk, and after he graduates he 
has to spend two or three times 45 
many years learning to keep still.— 








Spending a day amid such scenes 
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= GALLANT DOUBT. 


ohman can turn a plain 
ntation upon veracity into a deli- 
: compliment. A lady once said 
Frenchman who was compli- 
v ting per on her youthful ap- 
gm I am forty years old !”’ 
“Madame,” answered the French. 
“J believe only half what I 
and that makes you twenty !’, 


r, 
tbe Youth’s Companion. 


oe 
FUNSTON ROSE TO THE OCCASION. 


Gen. Funston, when he first went 
Philippines, had great diffi 


A trae Fren 


the 
yee in understanding the Spanish 
dslect. He and his aides were in- 


yited 0 attend a banquetin the in 
terior of the islands. The President 
after an eloquent 


of the town, : 
speeob, sat down, and it was ‘‘up 
“° Gen. Funston. Not knowing 


hat the President had said nor the 
be rose and amid the 


language, 
£ the people said, ‘‘E Pluri- 


plandite ( 
pos Unum ‘ , 

Every man rose and drained his 
glass and all left the banquet hall 
satisfied that Gen. Funston had paid 
thems high compliment.—Exchange. 





BROTHER DICKEY ON MORGAN. 


“My, my,’ exclaimed Brother 
Dickey, “how money do run dis 
gor’! Dis yer man Morgan, fer in- 
stance: Dey tells me de very pillers 
ghat he res’ his head on is stuffed 
wid ten-dollar bills, en money is a- 
munin’ thoo’ hie dreams lak a be- 
lated canderdate thoo’ a campaign. 
Dey sez he buys a new railroad ever’ 
mawnin’ fo’ breakfas’, en he don’t 
feel lak settin’ down ter dinner ’less 
he got a mortgage on de gover’ment 
fer de bill-er fare. He so rich dat 
some folks hez los’ dey min’ tryin’ 
ter count up how rich he is, en had 
ter give it up, en enquire de way ter 
delnnatio asylam. Hit’s my hones’ 
opinion he got too much money fer 
one man. But I'll lay it down ez 
gospill, dat wid all his railroads he 
ain’ half ez happy ez de man what 
ests one er his railroad san’wiches, 
en is den ready ter go inter de han’s 
erareceiver! Money is de bigges’ 
boss 8 man ever had—don’t keer 
hw much he been married. Hit 
gts you comin’ en hit gits you 
grine, en hit don’t give you ezmuch 
ratez a man hez ona Sunday w’en 
his mother-in-law is gone fer meetin’. 
Hits de ruination er de worl’; but 
des atdis time I mus’ say plain, dat 
lis puffickly willin’ ter be ruint fer 
de balance er my days!’’—Frank L 
Stanton, in Constitution. 





THE KING OF SPAIN. 


Here is a sketch from life of the 
young King of Spain, who ascends 
the throne this month. It is from 
anarticle on ‘‘The King of Spain and 
the Spanish Courl,’’ written for The 
Outlook by General Stewart L. 
Woodford, our former Minister to 
Madrid : 

His life was studious and his train- 
ing severe. He was not quite twelve. 
His education in books had to be 
forced and practically finished before 
the age at which young men are 
usually fitted to enter the gymnase. 
Herose at seven each morning. After 
wofes he was with his tutors until 
ton He had daily military drill 
iid took daily rides on horseback 
i: was trained especially in mathe 
matics, of far higher range than 
Young lads are usually given, and 
Was kept at constant practice in the 
Modern languages. Onone occasion, 
when & reception to all the high 
functionaries, army, navy, clerical, 
tnd civilian, was held at the Palace, 
ist before the Lenten season began, 
ll the Dipplomatic Corps were pres- 
tt, being formed opposite the 
throne. He sat at his mother’s right 
‘pon the royal dais. As the long 
Tain of officials swept by, saluting 
& they passed, hs bore it patiently 
itd recognized the salutes with such 
di sity that I was heartily glad 
“ én at last the boy grew tired and 
, ‘chievously kicked away the cusb- 
°0 placed for his foot-rest. When 

* Procession had passed, the Queen 
on to the line of Ambassadors and 

‘ters and greeted them in state- 
¥, Ceremonioug fashion. The young 
4ccompanied her and gave brief 
nation to each of us. I found 
he had his mother’s rare gift 
ee and spoke naturally and 
ony ‘n French, German, Italian 
ion nglieh. His English pronuncia- 
ea mely perfect, and did 

n °redit to the cultivated English 
lhe had long been his personal 

ness. He looked, as when I 
sen him first at San Sebastian, 
®, delicate, precocious. 


Anbition makes more trusty 
*8 than need.—Ben Jonson. 








Christian Life Column. 


HOW WADE HAMPTON DIED. 





Nearly all the newspapers, North 
and South, have had a kind word to 
fay about this distinguished soldier 
and citizen, who the other day passed 
on to his reward. They note with 
approval the manly courage, the ab- 
solute integrity, and the whole 
hearted patriotism which he dis- 
played during the course of his life. 
We have read these tributes with 
intense satisfaction, bestowed as 
they are, not on oneof the great 
manipulators or millionaires of the 
day, but on an old-fashioned South. 
ern gentleman, whose word was as 
good as any man’s bond, and who 
counted his personal honor as worth 
more than rubies and diamonds. 

It pleases us to be able to say that 
General Hampton was also a very 
sincere and humble Christian, and 
that he made a good ending of his 
great career, dying in the faith of 
the gospel, and confidently expecting 
eternal life. Bishop Ellison Capers 
writes thus in the News and Courier 
of his final interview with the heroic 
old man: ‘‘He spoke candidly of his 
life, of doubts which had annoyed 
him at times, and of his mistaken 
confidence in the character of our 
Lord. With all the humility of a 
child he said that all through his 
sickness he had prayed to God for 
light and grace; that unworthy as 
he felt himself to be, he yet felt as- 
sured that ‘God had forgiven all his 
sins ;’ that from his heart he forgave 
all his ‘enemies,’ if there are men in 
South Carolina who were his ene- 
mies; that he trusted his soul to 
God ; that he wished me to remem- 
ber him; that he wished us all to 
remember him, not only as our ‘Con- 
federate comrade, but as,’ he said 
(with warm feeling), ‘your fellow- 
Christian.’ And so, Wade Hampton 
died ! Among his last words to those 
nearest and dearest to him were: 
‘God bless all my people, black and 
white!’ His great heart took in the 
interests of the whole State, and the 
man who had been covered with 
wounds in her service breathed a 
benediction upon her peace and 
honor and happiness only a few 
hours before he breathed for the last 
time and entered upon his eternal 
reward! Our greatest soldier, our 
noblest citizen, is no more! The 
memory of his example will never 
die !”’ 

We call the attention of the young 
men of the South to this worthy 
example. Ata time when it is often 
considered to be the proper thing to 
sneer at religion,and when the higher 
motives are deliberately thrust aside 
it is well to note the consistent ateadi- 
ness in life and death of one whose 
manhood was tried by every test on 
the fisld of battle and in the councils 
of the State. The heroes of the South 
in her great conflict were all Chris- 
tians. Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson and Leonidas Polk and the 
other great leaders, each worshipped 
reverently at the cross of Christ. Not 
in name only, but in fact and truth, 
they were the servants of the Most 
High, recognizing his rights over 
them and their duties to him. It will 
be a sad day for usif the poisonous 
skepticism that floats upon the at 
mosphere of this modern world 
should inoculate the rising genera- 
tion with its germs.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

The worst use to which a man can 
put his piety is to make it a market- 
able commodity—to regard if as an 
asset which may properly be turned 
to his personal profit. This was the 
sin of the Pharisees. They wanted 
full credit with the public for all their 
virtues. Notcontent with the ap 
proval of God, they coveted also the 
applause of men. Hence their broad 
phylacteries, and their Jong prayers 
in the corne:s of the streets. The 
most scathing language that ever fell 
from the lips of the Lord was in de- 
nunciation of just such folly. So hot 
was his indignation against it that 
his words fairly burned and blistered. 
Whoever nowadays seeks to trade 
upon his religion, or to use it as a 
substitute for upright living, is justly 
amenable to the same condemnation 
as those ancient hypocrites.—Sel. 


There are many hopeful signs in 
the temperance outlook in America. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that social drinking is less the rule 
than it once was, and our strenous 
economical development tends 
toward total abstinence. One ele- 
ment of encouragement is the grow- 
ing spirit of tolerance and practical 
common sense among temperance 
advocates of our day.—The May Cen- 


tury. 





Children’s Column. 


A LITTLE HELP£R. 





My father says I’m a great helper.”’ 
Said little Miss Dorothy Gay.” 
Berar just only us and our Brid- 

get, 
So I have to work ev'ry day. 
On Monday I help do the washing 
By wiping the plates dry and bright 
On Tuesday I help Bridget iron 
By folding the towels just right ; 
On Wednesday I help do the mending 
By threading the needles up, fast, 
And Thursday I help clean the silver 
By counting it over at last; 
And Friday I help with the sweeping 
By dusting as hard as I can, 
And Sat’day I ’most do the baking 
By buttering every pan; 
And Sunday- well, Sunday,my father 
Says he doesn’t actu’ly know 
But he’d break right down in his 
sermon 
At meeting if I didn’t go!”’ 
—Elizabeth Lincoln Gould,in Youth's 
Companion. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY TELLS OF HIS 
BOYHOOD. 


James Whitcomb Riley,the Hoosier 
poet, tells in the Indianapolis News 
of his boyhood. He says: 

‘“‘T recollect distinctly when I was 
& small boy, and from choice spent 
much of my time in the kitchen roll. 
ing dough and making miniature 
pies. After a while through the 
obliging assistance of the hired girl 
I advanced so that I could build a 
pie of legitimate size. My joy was 
complete when I actually fashioned 
a custard pie, and then came the feat, 
worthy of a sleight of-hand per- 
former, of getting it into the oven 
without spilling. You may gather 
from this that my first ambition was 
to be a baker, and at times I have 
felt a twinge of disappointment that 
my juvenile ambition was not re- 
alized. Ireally think I would have 
been a success as a baker. 

‘‘Where did I go to school? I was 
not a success in attending school]. I 
had somewhat of a record for run- 
ning away from school, and I suc 
ceeded in but one study in distingu- 
ishing myself above my school fel- 
lows. That was reading in Mc. 
Guffey’s Readers, which gave me my 
first delights of literature. I wasa 
sensitive child, but no one ever 
thought me so, and I received no con- 
sideration on that account, and 
managed to be in hot water most of 
the time. At schoolif I read anything 
pathetic, tike Dickens’ Death of Little 
Nell, while I had the best lesson, I 
would spoil it by too much weeping. 
If I was whipped by the teacher—we 
called it ‘licked’ in those days—on 
coming home with red eyes I would 
receive a parental flogging because 
the teacher had licked me. Con- 
sequently I have a superabundance 
of sympathy for children. 

“Children in the country and in 
small towns have a self reliance and 
power of invention, an adaptation to 
the resources of their surroundings 
that often make them stronger intel- 
lectually than city-bred children. 
They have few-paid for amusements, 
and all the fewer because of lack of 
money to pay for them. So they are 
thrown upon their own resources to 
furnish amusements for themselves. 
I have walked four miles in the coun- 
try to where I knew there was a 
whirling jenny is make by sawing 
off a sapling about four feet from 
the ground. The core of the tree is 
left sticking up to form a peg, and 
a hole to fit the peg is bored in the 
middle of a long and heavy plank. 
This plank is placed across the 
stump, a boy running at each end of 
the plank, and away they go! It 
takes repeated doses of soap grease 
to make the jenny get around with 
the desired speed. ( 

‘‘When I was a boy there were 
few feuds between town boys and 
country boys, and when they ex- 
changed visits each could introduce 
the other to a different series of de 
lights. Ido not suppose there are 
many boys to-day who have, asin 
my time, scrambled eggs and cooked 
them on brown paper a-top of the 
stove in the old school house. I 
really think that no bill of fare at 
the finest banquet that ever may be 
will ever have a dish that can come 
anywhere near that.’’ 


— 


LOST BY TWENTY MINUTES. 


— 


A young man, the son of an old 
friend of Mr. Vanderbilt’s, once 
solicited his influence in aiding him 
to secure a certain very desirable 
clerkship in a railroad office. Mr. 
Vanderbilt, who liked the young 
man and believed in his ability, 
agreed to help him. 

‘‘Be here to-morrow morning at 
ten o’clock,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will go 
with you to see the president of the 
road and say a good word for you.”’ 

The next morning at twenty min- 


The Progressive Farmer, May 6, 1902, 


utes after ten, the young man ap- 
peared in the anteroom of Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s office. He was informed 
that Mr. Vanderbilt had left fifteen 
minutes before to attend a meeting. 
A few days later he called on Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and said, a shade of 
annoyance in his tone: 

‘‘Why Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here 
just after ten.”’ ‘‘But the appoint- 
ment was at ten,’’ replied Mr. Van- 
derbilt. 

“It was only a matter of fifteen or 
twenty minutes,’’ said the young 
man. 

‘*Well,”’ answered Mr. Vanderbilt, 
“the twenty minutes in your case 
have lost you your position, for the 
appointment was made the very day 
on which you were to have met me.”’ 
—The Boy’s Lantern. 


SOME LANGUAGE DON'TS. 
Apropos of some suggestions in last 
week’s Gazette on the use of English 
in conversation, we would add the 
following: 

Do not say ‘rather—as,’’ when 
you should say “‘rather-than.’’ For 
instance, ‘I would rather walk than 
ride ;’’ never say, “I would rather 
walk as to ride.”’ 

Never say ‘‘mind’’ when you mean 
‘‘remember,’’ as‘‘I don't mind where 
I put my hat.’’ Say ‘“‘remember.’’ 
Don’t say ‘‘allow’’ when you mean 
‘intended,’’ as ‘‘I allowed to go up 
street.’’ ‘‘Allow’’ means to per- 
mit. 

Don’t say ‘“‘I want in’’ or “I want 
out,’”’ “I want up’’ or “I want 
down.”’ This is an inelegant con- 
traction. Say, “I want to goin or 
out, I want to get up or down.”’ 
Don’t say ‘‘on hands’’ for ‘‘on 
hand,”’ as ‘‘I have a dollar on hands.”’ 
The expression has no reference to 
the number of hands possessed by 
the speaker. ‘On hand’’ simply 
means ‘‘in possession,’’ and may be 
used by any one whether he has any 
hands at all or not. 

Don’t use ‘‘that’’ for ‘‘so,”’ as ‘I 
am that muddy that I can’t come 
in,’’ or ‘“‘I am that tired I can’t go 
on.’’ Say ‘‘so muddy”’ or ‘‘so tired.”’ 
—Gastonia Gazette. 





ee 


THE 8ST. NICHOLAS DEPARTMENTS. 

. We wish to commend to our young 
readers the St. Nichols Magazine, 
and especially its departments, to 
which so great a proportion of the 
magazine is now devoted. There are 
five of these, each given up to a 
branch of the child’s world. To fol- 
low the order in which they occur in 
the last (May) number, first there is 
‘‘Nature and Science,’’ wherein the 
outside world is studied, explaine], 
and pictured. Questions are wel- 
comed and answered, observations 
are recorded and commented upon, 
and experiments are suggested, fol- 
lowed up, and rewarded by due ap 

preciation. Next is the ‘‘St. Nicholas 
League’’ of over 40,000 members, all 
interested in writing prose and verse, 
drawing both decorative and artistic, 
and photography indoors and out 

Here we find badges and prizes given 
freely enough to encourage, but not 
so freely as to cheapenthem. Third 
is ‘‘Books and Reading,’’ an unpreju- 
diced littledepartment that advises 
and directs good reading, gives hints 
and bits of advice, shows lists of 
books for young readers, and other- 
wise cultivates the love for letters 
and learning. The ‘Letter Box”’ 
prints bits of correspondence from 
children in every quarter of the 
earth, and the last two pages of 
every St. Nicholas are filled with 
puzzles as bright and ingenious as 
any in the world. 


for in the magazine. 

Rowley: ‘‘There is one satisfac- 
tion that Adam had as a gardener.’' 
Surface: ‘*‘What was that?’’ Rowley : 
“He didn’t have neighbors who 
raised hens.’’—New York Herald. 








must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but thet 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 2ic. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


1 S C. Brown Leghorns 
B. Plymouth Rocks 
$1.00 PER;SETTING OF 13. 
Delivered Free to any express 
office in the State. 

















troutes.) W, E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C, 





uniform and reliable. 





are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 


Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. ; 4 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS,* SOLD EVERYWHERE 


INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” .«- 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 
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_ RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 
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WE PAY FREIGHT. 
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a= New Catalogue 


for 
the asking. - 














It isno wonder that every chid. 
finds his special taste or fad cared | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





: $1,900 par inv -k yard. 
Beloian Hates fon 2 ouucy Bookie and 





list free. 


i Shady Grove Stock 
Farm, Warrenton, Ohio. 





KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and Phe of 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Turkey Hunt 
made excitable and profitable by the usec’ 


° Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever proce 
duced, and never fails todraw them to ie. 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
toeach ofabove callers. 











$5.00_ S#2ES $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made ‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We (think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Raleigh, N. C. 











Gileason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert und successful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work treats of 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ev 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


heavy, tough paper binding. 
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We are prepared to make this great offer : 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


We will send any one a copy of this work and Th 


mer one year for only 61.25. 
Address : 


No matter w! 
EE il 


ess, Our F. lustrated ase Oe wr 

you with the LOWEST FACTORY ICES, com 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations, 

ou in buying right. It also explains our plan 


ing 


e Progressive? Far. 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C 





fe where or how you buy a carriage or 


furnish 
t will 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohie. 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Me, 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write to the 
nearest office 


St. Louis. 
Columbus. 
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be: 
oN 
aACASH RE 





You have absolutely nothingto pay fora 
answer is allowed you, so Try and Win. 
we positively 


ou will hear from ‘om p dress, 





ri ry guess what wordsare represent 
ARD. This is a new puzzle, and if you are smart you can, with study, give a correct 
answer and win some Cash. We do not want one cent of money when yes answer this Study. 
ess, So the cash you receive will 
hisis a free contest and contains no element of chance and 
rantee to pay all patrons Cash for every correct.solution. If 
Home Remedy Co.,,'* 


There are ten letters, represen ted by ten dashes, omitted from the above 
words, and when the prope! 
will describe the Picture and form a correct solution o 


letters are supplied the completed words 
the Riddle, 








[In the above picture? If you can you may win 


clear gain. Onlyone 


our answer is correct 
‘349° Temple Building, Montreal, Canad 








ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 





RATES REASONABLE 








Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 


CALL AT 


Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 


Room 2, Ground FLoor, PULLEN BuiILpiInG, RAueian, N, C., 


CAPT, E. M. PACE, General Agent, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 















































































WADE HAMPTON: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK. 


A Remarkably Interesting Sketch Written 
by A. B. Williams, for the Richmond, Va, 
News. 

A mighty man is fallen this day 
in Israel. Gentleman, soldier, citi- 
gen, statesman, and all man from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet, this country has not produced 
a better ; nor has any other country. 
We mean Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina. The very name of him 
used to thrill the South a» the epit- 
ome, of .all we loved and honored 
and hoped for. 

He was Virginia stock. His people 
went from here and most of them 
were killed by the Indians in the 
early days—men, women and chil- 
dren. The precise spot of the mas- 
sacre is yet pointed out in a moun- 
tain county of South Carolina, and 
the Cherokee Indians and later the 
British paid dear for it. 

It was a sturdy stock of people 
and the little there was left of it 
took root and flourished in the 
kindlier air of the later peace. The 
beginning of the Civil War found 
Wade Hampton, descendant of the 
Virginian pioneers, one of the rich- 
est and most influential men in his 
State, long of purse, powerful of 
body, cool of head and steady of eye 
—a daring horseman, a dead shut, 
skilled in woodcraft, an athlete, a 
bountiful host and kindly and culti- 
vated gentleman whose taste was 
never at fault. The old people of 
Columbia near the city in which he 
lived, are yet full of stories of his 
gentleness, his love for animals, his 
absolute fearlessness and his readi- 
ness to resent anything like wrong 
or cruelty, regardless of consequen 
ces to himself. - 

He was a Union man, but when 
the State seceded he was one of the 
first to the front. He threw his 
ample fortune to the winds and took 





his saddle, carrying a son witb him. 
~ His war service is a part of the hir-. 
tory of the country. The world has | 
not knowna more dashing ocavairy 
leader. He loved a charge and 
fight where he could ‘‘mix in’ 


B 
He 


sata saddle as if moulded to it and| 


swung asabre with a giant’s ar: 
He loved to feel the long junip and 
tense muscles of a horse uniter him 
carrying him to danger. 
* * * * * * 
After the war he was one of the 
first to settle himself to hard work. 
He went to Mississippi, where he 
had large land interests and muade 
cotton there. But he did not know 
how to be overseer and master or to 
handle the free negrolabor. He was 
the owner of many slaves in slavery 
times, but it used to be said of him 
that the only brand Wade Hamp. 
ton’s slaves ever wore was the kindly 
face of their master printed in their 
hearts. He could lead cava’ry but 


he could not handle a pisniation 


| luinand Hampton were Claiming t 
| Governor and two 
|the same hal! fora time and there 


{in and settle it agai 





force in the new conditions. He 


could kill bear single-handed with «| den as President in the 
' 


knife—his favorite 
could not deal with factors and 
bankers. He became a poor man, 
he remained to the end of hia lite 


way—but he 


| returns. 
{ind supporters and the solid, loving, | walk through 
as | dauntless masses of the white people | 


flashed into sudden life in red shirts. 
That was the uniform. He rode 
about the State with anywhere from 
two to six thousand red shirt men 
behind him. Forbidden to form or- 
ganizations—Grant was President 
and issued a special proclamation on 
the subject—they formed mounted 
baseball olubs and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations on horseback 
and rode forth, merrily defiant of 
the law and the Constitution, the 
United States Government and the 
consequences; carrying Winchester 
rifles for bats and enormous revolv- 
ers to represent hymn. books. 

There was shooting and fighting 
and rioting, of course. Occasionally 
a squadron of this red-shirt cavalry 
would precipitate itself into a Re- 
publican open air meeting with gen- 
erally disastrous and confusing 
consequences. Ballot-boxes were 
smashed and burned and shot up 
and spoiled when their results were 
not satisfactory. The white men 
used the facilities the law gave for 
repeating by riding from one end of 
a county to the other and voting at 
every precinct in squads of a hun- 
dred or more—and everything that 
could get a thigh grip on a horse was 
in the saddle and voting that seventh 
of November, 1876, from twelve 


years old to ninety. 


* * * * * * 


Nobody ever did know, or ever 
will know, how that election really 
resulted or who would have been 
elected with a fair count. In the 
lower counties where the negroes 
were ten and twenty to one they 
took the same tactics— voted women 
and boysin droves and chased the 
Democratic negroes and some white 
people from the polls. Undoubtedly 
there were a number of colored 
Democratic votes gotes gotin one 
way or another. General Hampton 
always firmly believed that he was 
elected on a full and fair count. 

Then came the troops and the 
Federal Government and a trying 
six monthsin which both Chumber. 

to be 
Legislatures sxtin 


was prospect every minute of a des 


, perate fight among armed menin a 
| iocked hall with 


the troops to come 


nat the whiter 


| 
| 


Hampton’s leadership was suverb | 


He had to keep within bounds 80,000 
armed and desperate white men of 
his own following on one side, to 
hold the Federal Administration off 


jon the other side, to meet the per 


plexities cf a dual government in the 
State. From November to 
these conditions continued. 
never lost his head aninstant. He 
made no mistakes. .He dared Grant, 
he held his grip on Chamberluin's 
throat, he kept order among his 
own furious 

u6ero uprisiogs, worked dipio- 
macy with the National Democratic 
leaders who were trying to seat Til- 


he 


ace Oo the 


Of course he bad ad 


South Carolina, and when the peopie j}him could have done what he did 
of that State resolved in i576, to| His personality, bis dash, his cour 
establish white rule Hampton was age, his invincible common senxe 
the one man to whom every thought | were all in service and they made 
turned. He was called to lead as) South Carolina a State instead of a 


forlorn and desperate a hope as gal- 
lant people ever formed and he re- 
sponded on the instant. There was 
a negro majority of more than 50,. 
000, to say nothing of the very con. 
siderable white contingent, com- 
posed chiefly of carpet baggers and 
native scalawags with a small infu- 
sion of decency, represented then by 
D. H. Chamberlain, who was Gover 
nor and nominated for re-election. 
Frank Moses, now doing time in a 
Massachusetts jail, had just been 
elected Circuit Judge, along with 
Whipper, who was as black as tar 
and as corrupt a scoundrel as culti 
vated vice on a natural brute could 
produce. The courts were all radi- 
cal and part negro. The militia was 
all negro and armed with United 
States rifles and bayonets. 
leston two-thirds of the police were 
negroes and most of the others cor- 
rupted Irish, devils to fight and serv- 
ing forpay. The election machinery 
was all in the hands of the radicals 
and was constructed to make fraud 
and false counting and repeating 
easy. 
* * * 


* * 


General Hampton attacked this 
situation with undaunted dash. He 
set the State on fire. It looked at 
times as if the ghosts of his dead 
cavalrymen hac come from their 
graves to help their old commander 
and to follow once more the blue 
Palmetto flag. Hampton's cavalry 


* 


In Char-, 


province. Her people can never 
build for Wade Hampton a monu 
ment high enough to express what 
he didfor them or what they and 
their odfpntry owe him. 
* * * * 


* * 


Perfectly cool, entirely loyal, there 
was no chance too desperate for him 
to take in following out the line he 
had marked outfor himself. He had 
made up his mind that the people of 
his State were determined that they 
would submit to no more radical 
government, such as had robbed 
them of millions of dollars every 
year and oppressed and degraded 
them unspeakably. He deliberately 
determined that South Carolina 
would fight the United States sing!e 
handed if it was necessary to hold 
her olear of radical rule and that he 
would lead her forces. He never 
said that ina public speech, but he 
said it in private, and he was a man 
who meant what he said. ‘‘Hampton 
for Governor ora military Gover- 
nor’’ was the accepted policy, varied 
by the terse demand of some gallop- 
ing red-shirt ranger—‘‘Hampton, or 
hell to break loose !’’ 

From September of one year to 
late April of another he bore the 
tremendous strain of leadership and 
responsibility. He was the centre, 
the heart and the life of the revolu- 
tion—for it was a revolution and 
nothing else. After the election he 





carried in his hands daily the liveg 


{ten years 


The Progressive Farmer, May 6, 1902. 


of thousands of men. Conservative, 
calm and strong, he never faltered 
and he made no mistake. There 
were times when his old soldiers and 
the younger men clamored about 
him in regiments to be led against 
the State House and the unsurping 
governor who held it behind a wail 
of Federal soldiers. His constantiy 
repeated order that peace be main- 
tained and that there should be no 
violence until he was ready to lead 
it seemed to still the wildest passion 
of mobs with wonderful effect. 
Night after night and day after day 
he stood between his State and civil 
war, a powerful figure, with one 
hand warning the angry masses of 
white men to stand still and wait, 
with the other keeping the no less 
angered but frightened masses of the 
negroes stilled and peaceful. When 
the time came to speak and act, he 
spoke with effect, straight to head- 
quarters. It is known in South 
Carolina, from General Hampton’s 
own lips, that in his interview with 
President Hayes he told the Presi- 
dent that if the radical State govern- 
ment was recognized officially, every 
tax collector of that government in 
the State would be hanged within 
twenty four hours. There was a 
plain talk between the Governor 
and the President. Probably nobody 
knows how much electoral commis- 
sion agreement had been made. It 
is certain, however, that while 
Hayes was inaugurated on the 4th of 
March, the troops were not taken 
from the South Carolina State House 
until May 10th, after Hampton had 
had his famous interview at the 
White House. 

* * * * 


* * 


He was governor two terms and in 
the United States Senate more than 
ten years. In these places, he served 
his psople with the same steady de- 
votion, rigid honesty, and invincible 
common sense that had marked his 
life as a citizen, his career as a sol- 
dier and his work as a political 
leader. 

* * * * * * 

Then came Tillman, with his ap- 
peals against the old order of things. 
Ham and hoeoied 


pton was hissed 


after had 
through the sume country with all 
its manhood and Chivalry presein 
hard bebind him and all its woman 
hood and beauty agsembl-d to honor 
bim and heaping flowers 1n the rouds 
before him. The legislature refused 


he 
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visers | 


lor his St ate with him, but the fact | Gonces: ion to the new orde 


He had retained his citizenship in |remained that no wan on earth but | ¢] ction 


to re elect him to the Senate, raplac- 
ing him with a young and new man 
wo had hardly besn heard of out- 
side of his own county until then. 
That was as black a day as South 
Carolina ever Enew, { r it fixed an 
everlasting siisme upon State sand 
Kindly, generous and tender 
to friends and foe alike, Hampton 
inflexible in 
standards of conducts. 
urged that if bse wouid 
to the State 
vhile tie les 


people 


was a solntely 
nce to 
His friend: 
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his 


House and 
islature 


merny go 


| wa 
r—his re- 
would be secured 
own conception of the dignity bs 
coming his position. He hud been 
taught, and believed, that the Sen- 
ate is too higha place to scramwbie 
for and his answer was invariable— 
‘if I have not served the people of 
South Carolina faithfully, I shall ask 
nothing from them;and they must 
jugde of it ”’ 

* * * * 


* * 


One of the happiest days of his 
after life was that on which Cleve. 
land, in 1893, appointed him United 
States Railroad Commissioner and 
the Federal Senate, as a special mark 
of its regard, confirmed the nomina 
tion unanimously and without re- 
ference to a committee. He has 
done no public service since the end 
of his term in that office except to 
use his influence, which yet remained 
powerful, for the preservation of the 
public peace on several cocasions in 
recent years when some of the vio- 
lent upheavals incident to the Till 
man control threatened wide dis. 
aster, 

* * * * 


* + 


A strong, splendid, manly man, a 
soldier peerless and fearless, a leader 
in civil life, sagacious, dashing and 
honest ; a citizen with whom loyalty 
to his State and love for his people 
was the ruling impulse of all his 
life; bountiful and kindly in his 
friendship, a generous foe, a gentle 
master and the boldest and hardest 
of riders, he represented all that was 
best of Southern manhood—strength, 
courage, faith, love, loyalty and 
energy. 
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SOUTHERN MAN IN THE CABINET. 


Those Whose Names Have Already Been 
Suggested. 

Washington special to Philadel- 
phia Record: A strong combination 
is pushing for a cabinet place a 
Southern man in the present admin. 
istration. The matter was laid be- 
fore the President this morning by 
Senator Pritchard and Representa- 
tives Blackburn and Moody,of North 
Carolina. They had a talk of some 
length on the subject, pointing out 
to the President the fact that one- 
third of the country in point of pop 
ulation is ignored in the cabinet rep- 
resentation. 

Among the names considered in 
this commection have been H. Clay 
Evans, the Pension Commissioner ; 
Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina ; 
Captain Charles Price, of Salisbury, 
N. C., division counsel of the South. 
ern Railway, or Judge Bynum, of 
Greensboro, N. C.; ex-Governor W. 
O. Bradley, of Kentucky, and even 
Senator Pritchard himself has been 
spoken of, but he will not consider 
the proposition. 

CONTRACT MADE TO PICK COTTON BY 
MACHINERY. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., April 30.—A 
special to the Birmingham News from 
Jackson, Miss., says: 

‘“‘The first regular contract ever 
made in the world to pick cotton by 
machinery was closed in Greenville 
a few days since, and the first ex 
periment with the machine will be 
made on a plantation in Washington 
county next fall. A Pittsburg man 
is an inventor of the device and fer 
the past ten years he has been con- 
ducting experiments in the vicinity 
of Greenville. He now claims that 
the device has been modelled ona 
practical working basis and feos 
confident that he ‘will revolutionize 
the cotton picking industry in the 
South. The machine, he admits, is 
valueless except on the level uplands, 
low valleys and prairie grounds, but 
prove successful! 
with this limit, its effect on the labor 





question inthe South will be very 
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THE SPOILS SYSTEM IN SCHCOLS 


Opportunities of Children Should Not be 
Bartered. 

We have reason to believe, sas} 
the Richmond (Va ) Times, that in-| 
ferior teachers are sometimes ac- | 
cepted and superior teachers rejected 
for the reason that the inferior ones 
We do not 
lieve, from ail that we have heard, 
that the merit system always pre 
vails in the selection of teachers for 
our public schools. 

It. is a disgrace to- any State to 
make the public achool system a 
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spoils syrtem. It is apuplic outrag: 
dollar of this mohey is ex 


| pended for any other than the pur 
| pose for which it is contributed by 


lthey know 
+7 HEART meuki that uch | ‘3 
1 #@45s1l0Nn—MLrsINng thas much | must divorce the system from poli 
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the taxpayers, and such taxpayers 
ure discouraged and disgusted when 
that abuses exist. We 
tics; we must ostablish the rule of 
merit; we must put the system in the 
hands of men who are competent 
und honest and who have the true 
interests of the children and of the 
State at heart. 
anes 


SPEAKING OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. Evans, the Commisrioner cf 
Pensions, has carried out a long 
formed purpose and resigned after 
five years’ service. There is both 
positive and negative evidence that 
he: has administered that difficult 
office well Negative evidence has 
been given by the pension agents 
and by professional spokesmen for 
pensioners. they have not liked 
him—iuch to his credit. 

The worst of it is there is no rem 
edy. The government suffered it- 
self to become their victim during 
the years when the cry of ‘‘patriot- 
ism’’ covered up sins and crimes of 
many sorts; and unborn generations 
will continue to pay the bills. There 
are villages where an agent of the 
Pension Office suspected of an errand 
of investigationis in danger of physi- 
cal injury ; for muloting the govern 
ment is considered a legitimate in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Evans enforced the law; and 
it isa sad comment to make on any 
public officer that if the man who 
holds it enfcroes the law his life be 
comes a burden.—W. H. Page, in 
The World’s Work. 





THE THRUST OF A LANOE does not 
hurt more than the abdominal pains 
following the eating of improper 
focd. Quick relief comes with the 
use of Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Al- 
ways keep it in the house. 
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CHRONIC DISEASES 


successfully treated at home by a MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALIST of many years experience. 
Send 2c. stamp for sympton blank. 


“B,’’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, #. C. 
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COTTON GINS 
See the advertisement in another 
colamn of our old friend, C. W. 
Raney, Kittrelis, N.C. If you need 
a Cotton Gin, he has a bargain for 
you. Write him at once. 








HALLOCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND 
CULTIVATOR is the best implement on the 
market forall hoed crops, cultivating wheat, 
oatsand putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one day’s use; cultivating 15 to 20 acres of 
corn that requires no hand labor; prepares 
cotton for chopping where the same labor can 
chop two acres to one without its use in the 
field. Price, $7.50 delivered at your railroad 
station prepaid, if your order is received in 
April. Remit by Post Office Order or Express 
Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


Address: 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 
a@-J. E. RUE is reliable. — 
McM., FURGERSON, P. M. 


RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other known remedies as a rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
blood purifier. The reason is 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than during the 
Spring months. RHEUMACIDE costs 
but $l per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and cure 
your 


RHEU M ATISM 
THE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 


Here is a hook from which 
no fish can escape until itis 
taken off, even though it be 
aweek. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
usval, when the o her i: wo 
hooks close down, as shown 
in the cutand 


There He Is **” 


There are four sizes. Made 
for fre-h or sa:t water fish- 
ing, and any size fish cay b 
eaught, from a Minnow [o: 
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TRIUMPH au 
ants. 

rhe eut shows better than 

words cai tell how the hovk 

op*rates, and description is needless, 

The price isONE DOULAR A DOZEN, post- 
paid. Sample mailed for ten ccnu's, State 
what size is 'wanted—l rge, 1 
Dozens will »e aseorted or all ¢ 
ted Don’t forsbt to state the size 
F. J. ROOT, 90 


tptcd to their 


» Small. 
228 wan- 
Adadress: 
- Broadway, New York. 


$85.25 TO GALIFORNI’, 


The Southern Railway «ain: 
the above low rate from Reieigh to 
San Francisco or Los Anceles, Cal, 
and return, ing stoj overs at 
any point west of firss ¢ : 
Wyoming, Texes, Montana cr Brit- 
ish Columbia points, and wili allow 
bolders to go one route and return 
another. 


BLOW 


F w 
ya, Los 
1802 


of 
ngeles, 


doeration 
nm 


mana Clut May 
Liat 8th 
Imperial ‘* No 
tic Shrines, San 
August 11-22, 
‘ickets will be acld April 19% 
26:h, inclusive; May 26h, June 
inclusive end Augnst 1st, 
7th, inclusive. 
A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
forniaand] points of interes* eu rc ute 
For fuil ‘particulars as to limits and 


of the Mys- 
Francisco, Cal., 


mre! bles 


1 to 


other information call on or address | 


T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborongh House Building, R«1 
eigh, N.C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN- 
TER-STATE AND 
WEST INDIAN 


EXPOSITION, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


December Ist, 1901, to June fst, 1902, 


ATLANTIC COAST L INE 


—— OFFERS —— 

Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellent 
Service, Shortest and Quickest 
Route, Pullman Buffet Sleep 
ing Car to Charleston 
on All Through 
Trains. 





Call on or nddress any Agont, At- 
lantic Coast Line, for rates, schedules, 
sleeping car uccommodations, etc., 
or the undersigned : 

T. M. EMERSON, W. H, EMERSON, 

Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


raphies, 





Bio, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie. Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Padget, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pet w, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, §2. 

With The ressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C, 


UNnCeSs | 


lorado, | 


W o- | 


7th, | 
to August 


®) A J AED, 

You can geta Stem-Wind, Ni 
atch, warran todtelent Weaticke! ome Mp > 
Sond ling 19 packages bf Bluineatiocecs, | 
forward you the Biniee a end we will 
mium List, postpaid, "Non, mney ree Pre. 


omone > 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652. Conn, jan 
on.M 


LOWSAATES TO ASHEUILLE.y 


ACCOUNT SOUTHER 
CONVENTION May oAPTisy 
TO 15TH, 1902. 


On account above 
Southern Railway ~ san _ 
trip tickets to Asheville, x C™ 
the very low rate of one fare fo," 
round trip. Tickets on eale | be 
6th to 10th, inclusive, final limit a 
21st, except by depositing ticket , 
Joint Agent at Asheville on hes 
fore May 15th, and on Payment, f, 
fee of a — in extension of fan 
may be obtained to : 
June 2nd, 1902. ~ 

For the accommodation of d 
gates and friends of this Conventj 
& special train will be Operated f a 
Salisbury to Asheville, leaving Seal 
bury ig . m., May 8th, ang arriy, 

n oe a4 
a" sheville 11:15 a. m. sam 

Double daily and excellen 
is afforded in each direction in ol 
tion to this snecial service. 

These rates apply from al] Station 
on the Southern Railway except § 
Louis Division. 

Ask your agent for rates fror 
your station. From Raleigh $8.80 
: For further information and sleep 
ing car reservations write or oa)) 0 

T. C. Stureis, C. T. A 
Yarborough House Building Ry 
eigh, N.C. 


SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCE 


Via Southern Railway, 





NASHVILLE, TENN 
One fare round trip. account Quad 
rennial ConferenceC M E. Churob 
Tickets on sele May 5th, 6th anj 
“th, final return limit June 2. 1999 
Raleigh to Nashville ard retury 
$17.50. 
JACKSON, MIss 
‘One fare round-trip, acc 
Meeting General As 
Presbyterian Churc} 
Sile May 12th, 13th ax 
return limit Muay 3/ 
eigh to Jackson and ret 
SPRINGFIELD 
One fare plus $2 for ft! 
xcconnt Meeting Gi 
b] rf the Cumbe 
rian Church Tick 
May 11th, 12th and 
firsl limit May 27th 
Raioigh tc Springfieid 
$30 10. 
WILMINGTON, N 
| From Raleigh to Wilmin 
| 
| 





+ 
OL1y OF 


and return #6 55 en ac 
ing Medical Society Stare ot N 
Car: lina and State Bourd of Medi 
cal Examiners. Tickets 
June 4th, 5th, 9th ar 
| final limit June 16, 1902 
WRIGHTSVILLE, N 
|Oue fare plus $2 mem! ershi 
| round-trip tickets to Wiln 
| N.C., and return, ecocunt: 
Carolina Teachers 
Tickets on sale June 7t 
inclusive, final limit 3 
date of sale. Stop 
wiil be allowed at 
Raleigh 
accommodate partis 
attend Summer Sch 
ASHEVILLE, N 
; One fare for the roan 
| Southern Studer 
| 


| 


tion, and 





Y.M. C, A. end ni 

of Y.W.C A. Rute 

Asheville and return, } 

ets on sale June 158th 

| final limit June 29, 1902 

KNOXVILLE, TENN 

From Raleigh to Knox 
and return, $12.65, on 

| Summer Schocl, Knexy: ick 
ets on ssle June 16th, 17th a 
18th, June 28th, 29th 30th 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final ™ 
turn limit August 15, 1902 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round tri 
account Annual Meeting Southe 
Educational Association  Ticke 
on sale June 27th to July ist, wit 
final limit July 6, 1902, except) 
depositing ticket with Joint Agel 
on or before July 6th, and on pa 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an ext 
sion may be obtained up to and a 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rat 
Raleigh to Chattanooga snd 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteszle, Tend 
and return, $17.95, on sccou! 
Monteagle Assembly Bible Schoo 
Tickets on sale July 1st 20d 
3rd, also July 23rd, 24th and yA 
final return limit Auguet 30, 19 

informatio 


nnd 


For full particulars, orn i 
ets., call on or address, T C. Stare 
“itv. Ticket Agent. Yarboroug 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. U- 
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¢ Rats and Mice. 


Drives them away alive. They don* 
die in the house, but leave and stay Fraps 
No dangerous poison, troublesome '"* 

$ or misc: levous cats. 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVER 


i Form: 

Drives them away like magic. e 

ula only 10 cents; former price was 
dollar.” Money back if not satistact™ 


R. A. ROCKWELL, Vineland, #. & 
eee aa 
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Correspondence. 





ING OUR COUNTRY ROADS. 


Pov 
pondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
yaoh is peing said through the 
amas of your most excellent paper 
+ public roads, and the next 
jatare will probably enact some 
” jaws for their betterment. A 
‘a atep toward putting our roads 
a condition will have been 
“4 if the Legislature does but one 
ing namely, put an end to the zig- 
al indifferent manner of taking 
e. from lands lying along the 
to fill up holes and ruts, and 
e the earth to be taken from 
neatly out and running 
urallel with the center of the road 
at more than seven feet from cen- 
wr, inside measurement, nor more 
oe ten feet outside measurement, 
iting them long enough to insure 
grrying off the water to the streams 
low places; and then require the 
nq owners to out ditches of suffi- 
jent length and fall to carry the 
ster from the roadbed. 
pRAINAGE I8 MOST IMPORTANT. 


for i¢ matters not what plan is 
jopted or what material is used in 
ir construction, the first step is 
hecessarily drainage ; and the writer 
sof the opinion thatif this one re- 
muirement is carried out fully, so 
noch good would result from it as 
» render if unnecessary in many 
tions to do anything more. I 
ever saw & bad road in my life 
here water does not accumulate. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Asan instance as to what can be 
gomplished in this way, I willstate 
mt when the W. & W. Railroad 
mpany moved its depot from old 
pyner, in Wilson County, to its 
present site, Elm City, the new road 
wading east from the town ran 
hough a marshy district for sev- 
al hundred yards, as difficult a 
lace (0 make roadbed as can be 
ound in almost any place; but the 
sitizena of the town, aided by the 
vad hands and the country pcople 
ofthe neighborhood, out ditches on 
sither side of the road, making ocoa- 
jonal cuts across the road, putting 
bridges over these, and then cutting 
fivhes across the adjoining lands to 
ry off the water from the road 
mtil the entire roadbed was dry. 
he ditch-bank was then leveled 
down in the road, elevating it sev- 
pral inches above the lands on either 
ide, and a prettier, finer roadbed 
pould hardly be found anywhere ; and 
hile the writer has not seen it in 
ifteen years, he has not the slight- 
st doubt about its good condition at 
he present time. Neither did it 
bostany more than would have re. 
ited from the slipshod methods of 
be course usually pursued, say noth- 
bgof the jolts, jars, and other an- 
loyances incident to roads improp- 
tly built. 
POOR ROADS AND POOR FARMING. 
If people from other sections 
lould judge the farming done by 
lose who work the roads by the 
methods there employed, they could 
lot wonder at the dilapidated and 
indown condition of many of our 
ms. The only right way to do 
ly kind of work is to do it well, 
il there is 80 much in the force of 
mbit that when onoe formed it 
lows itself in everything and this 
counts in a large measure for tne 
“1 condition of our roads. The 
ue thoughtlessness which charac- 
“tize8 work at home necessarily 
topsout on the roads! Doubtless 
tuch of itis the fault of overseers, 
‘“ulting from the same cause. It 
teheer folly to dig out a hole here 
ilthere, making no outlet for the 
ter, but leaving it there to snread 
ut and soften the road and thereby 
nder worthless the little work 
tady done. 


equir 
aitohes, 


Wma. A. BARBREY. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 


TAX FOR BUILDING ROADS. 


“tspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Ihave just read the letter in THE 
OGRESSIVE FARMER from Mr. 8. 8. 
ee, (entitled “Tax for Building 
~~ There area few very im- 
ortent things that should be con- 
ldered in connection with this sub- 
Mt. About two-thirds of our labor- 
_ do not own any real estate, 
teeey to work the public roads 
_.. 8x days in the year, and there 
‘but few of these who have any 
ble Property. In fact, a good 
md of them have to borrow tools 
wwe with, and provisions to sup- 
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moo? want the best, the most im- 

the and the most reliable binder 
it is Wworld—buy the McCormick— 
Venti ® unit of measure in har- 
0g machines, 





port them and their families while 
they are doing public work. 

How can we, as free, law-abiding 
citizens of this State, put up with 
such any longer? Is this equal rights 
to al) and special privileges to none? 
I answer, No. Does the Constitution 
of the United States say that we can 
force a poor man to do public labor 
without a public salary? I answer, 
No. Do the real estate and per- 
sonal property owners, work the 
roads? Seldom, only some of those 
who own personal property. 

I think that we should have a law 
that the roads should be kept up by 
taxation, and that there should be 
fifty cents on each poll and fifty 
cents on the hundred dollars’ worth 
each of personal property and real 
estate. This would reach all. Let 
us do unto others as we would have 
them do to us. 

I hope that the citizens of this 
State will put forth an effort to have 
this made a law at the next session 
in January, 1903. If we oan’t get it 
all over the State, help us beg for it 
down here in old Robeson County, It 
will stop lots of strife, malice, hatred 
and variance. Let all pay alike and 
hire the work done, so those who do 
the work oan enjoy a good living out 
of it, just the same as others do who 
execute public labor for a salary. 

I hope to hear from others on this 
subject. Wm. A. HEDGPETH. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





A MONUMENT TO HAMPTON. 


Already a movement has been 
started in South Carolina for the 
erection of a monument to the late 
Gen. Wade Hampton, and it is ex- 
pected that in a few days an organ- 
ization will be perfected for a thor- 
ough canvass of the State for funds. 
It is expected the Daughters of the 
Confederacy in South Carolina will 
take an active partin securing the 
money necessary for the erection of 
& monument worthy alike of the 
State and the grand old man whose 
life has just closed. Several liberal 
subscriptions have already been ten. 
dered. One Confederate camp at 
Charleston, which had recently voted 
$10 for a projected collation, prompt- 
ly abandoned the collation and unan- 
imously decided to transfer the 
money to the Hampton monument 
fund. The Charleston Evening Post 
expresses & preference for an eques- 
trian statue, with the figure of the 
heroic Hampton as he appeared in 
Confederate gray, commanding the 
cavalry of the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia 
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BRIGHT FOR TOBACCU. 


Majority of English Tobacco Factories Inde. 
pendent—The Imperial Tobacoo Company 
Will Build Factories at Greenville and at 
Kinston in This State. 

It appears that neither the Im- 
perial or the American Tobacco Com. 
panies will control the entire English 
tobacco trade. 


Here is a bit of news that comes | 7 


from Richmond, where Andrew A. 
C. Chalmers, of Chalmers & Co., 
Wanstead, Kssex, England, and 
Henry Pond, of the American Trad- 
ing Company, London, are at pres- 
ent. 

These gentlemen says that the 
greater number of English tobacco 
factories are independent of either 
the Imperial or American Companies, 
and that the trade of the manufac- 
turers has greatly increased since 
the formation of the two large 
trusts. These gentlemen said they 
hoped the supply of tobacco from 
this side would continue to be sent 
to England. The trade hasincreased 
very much. 

Messrs. Chalmers and Pond are 
making the rounds of the different 
leaf tobacco markets and visiting 
the different exporters of this coun- 
try to port themselves as to the 
situation on this side of the water. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company is 
going to get down to work in North 
Carolina. It is to have its State 
office in Raleigh and will proceed at 
once to erect factories at Greenville 
and Kinston, while one goes to Dan- 
ville, Va., later on. 

Information given out is that the 
factories at Kinston and Greenville 
would require a million brick each. 
The architect who has their erection 
in charge is Mr. Charles H. East, of 
Danville. 

The Richmond News, speaking of 
the new factor in the tobacco world, 
says: 

The Imperial is here to stay, and 
they have decided after mature con- 
sideration no doubt, that it is better 
to build suitable buildings than pur- 
chase factories not adapted to the 
needs of the company. 

They have ample capital, which 
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represents 80 per cent of the tobacco 
manufacture of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Rehandling factories will ulti. 
mately be needed on every market 
in this State and North Carolina, 
and the company, when in full opera- 
tion, will buy 25,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. The representatives of the 
company here will positively give 
out no information as to their affairs 
and its actual plans are impossible 
tolearn. It is probable that they 
will first lease the factories necessary 
here, but it is assured that new 
factories are to come later on. 

It is stated that so many factories 
as the company will have, and all of 
them practically fire-proof, the de- 
struction of a factory will be so rare 
that the loss will be less than the 
insurance on all combined for the 
time that will have elapsed. It is 
argued that fire proof factories are 
cheaper than paying insurance.— 
News and Observer. 


The Clark-Wilson controversy is 
now the sole topic of conversation in 
Political circles. We expect to have 
nothing to say of the matter until 
the ‘‘Russell letter’’ is made publio. 
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Raleigh letter, 3rd: The scarcity 
and the high prices of poultry cause 
much remark. “Chickens fetch from 
35 to 45 cents here. Youngchickens 
are hard to get. Itis said that the 
scarcity is due to the ‘hard times”’ 
of last winter, which forced many 
people to sell or eat their youltry. 
Eggs have been 25 to 30 centsa 
dozen. Now they are 1744. As for 
sweet potatoes their price isa record- 
breaker—$2 a buehel. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 

RALIGH, May 3, 1902. 
Receipts today.......... 21 bales 
Prices to day............ 94@9% 
Prices, this day last year .7148 
Receipts this season...... 10,677 bales 
Receipts last season to this 
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NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLE, May 3, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


follows : 
38@ 30 pound 
30 i 


24@ 2%0 * 
72340 bushel. 











Strictly prime... 
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CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., April 26, 1902. 
75 to 1.00 
90 
90 
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Skins—goat........... resiigiauete 
Skins—full wool 
Chickens—spring............ 
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Tallow—unrendered........ 
fe 
COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 

Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel....... 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Wi.tmineton, N.C., May 3, 1902 
N. C. Bacon— 
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Shoulders 
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PEANUTS— 
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extra prime....... 
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@80 


@35 
@25 
@26 
@% 
@15 
@80 


CHICKENS— 


Eggs, per dozen.......... 
Corn, white, per bushel. .76 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 





SNAKES, OENTIPEDES and other poi- 
sonous things may assail youin your 
walks through field and forest. Ba 
sure to have a bottle of Perry Davis’ 
Painkiller in the house and you run 
no risk. Directions on the wrapper. 


MORE AND MORE. 

The use of good mowers has be- 
come so general that the demand for 
these mowers is increasing more and 
more. The demand for more and 
more O K mowers is so great as to 
tax to the utmost the great mower 
producing facilities of the World 
Centre works Call on the nearest 
agent and inspect the McCormick 
line of grass cutters. Itis the O K 








armer, May &, 1902, 


WEAK KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water Very Often Day and Night 





Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp Root reported in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER the one we pub 
lish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms 
of the wonderful curative properties 
of this great kidney remedy. 


ye 


A. H. NOONEY. 


DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


About two years ago I had a very 
severe case of kidney and bladder 
trouble. The pain inthe small of my 
back was so severe that I could not 
stand it to stay in one position more 
than a moment or two, and was obli- 
ged to pass water very often day and 
night. I tried medicines and doctors 
without getting relief. Noticing an 
advertisement in the Topeka State 
Journal of Swamp-Root, I deter 


SprciaL Noticr.—Swamp-Rooth 
already tried it may have a sample 


women who owe their good health, i 


ful curative properties of Swamp Root. 
reading this generous offer in the Raleigh PRoGRESSIVE FARMER when send- 
ing your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Koot is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root. 


mined to give it a trial and bought a 
bottle. By the time I had finished 
the first bottle the pain had entirely 
disappeared from my back. The pain 
and frequent desire to pass water 
ceased. However, I continued to 
take the medicine, using about six 
bottles in all. That was over a year 
ago and I have had no return of the 
trouble since. 


AN Nearness 


Chief Engineer, State Capitol Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kan., 

Jan. 2nd, 1902 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Dis- 
ease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 


of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. A trial 


will convince anyone—and you may 
havea sample bottle sent free by 
mail. 





Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


as been tested in so many ways, and has 


proven so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of the THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER who have not 


bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 


Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 


n fact their very lives, to the wonder- 
In writing, be sure and mention 








THE COMMONE 


The Commoner alone per 


The Commoner 





Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 
‘ Lal 
The Progressive Farmer \ Together one year G : 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 
criptions will be entered or extended on_both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESTIVE FARMER, 


Is That Paper. a 


By special arrangement we are 


MAO sais ws cigieietnmrald $ 


aper. Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. N. 




















more mowers every year 


popular every year - 
The Little Vertical for 
lawns, orchards, etc 


The Vertical Lift tor r 
and stumpy land; 


They demand from Ihe M*CormickWorld-Centre works 


This continually increasing want — this demand for 
more mowers -more MSCormick mowers-proves that 
MSCormick mowers are 


The New 4 for general 
purposes everywhere; : 
The New Big 4 for ex- 

tensive grass growers. 
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MSCORMICK 
+ |i 





me. 





Write for “The World-Centre” 


R. B. FOX, General Agent, 











line. 


N 


and call on the McCormick agent. 


wootaoune ee. ™* Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
-~ 



























































Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


—o— 
Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Ot nna eecee 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
eee $18 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
RIOK CO UGE 656.6558 005.056 h45 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 


Price, only $17.50. 
ne Cree 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send _for 
descriptive circular. ; 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— ‘ 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— | 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disc), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


9" Granulatea Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound, 


FERTILIZER {\ 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixnble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER OO., DURHAM, N. O, 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 








HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Farm Miscellany. 


LARGE OUTBREAK OF LOCUSTS DUE THIS 
YEAR 








Great Numbers Expected in Western Part of 
the State—Repetition of 1885. 

Mr. Franklin Sherman, Jr., the 
State Entomologist, gives the follow 
ing information, which will be of in- 
terest, especially to people in the 
western portion of the State: 

This year will be a notable one so 
far as the insect record is concerned, 
for a large outbreak of the 17-year 
‘“‘Locust’’ is due to take place in the 
western part of the State. Last year 
they appeared in considerable force 
in parts of Ashe, Alleghany, Surry 
and Wilkes, but those belonged to a 
separate and less important brood. 
This year if the available records 
are to be relied upon, the outbreak 
will be general from Greensboro and 
Charlotte to the Tennessee line. 

We anticipate many serious re- 
ports of great ravages by these in- 
sects, and we have no doubt that 
papers will give account of serious 
“stings’’ inflicted by them, etc , etc., 
for these are as regular as the out- 
breaks themselves. We will here 
give a brief outline of the insect’s 
life, and explain a few points regard-. 
ing it that are not generally known. 

The insects occur regularly every 

seventeen years, for it takes that 
time for the young insect to reach 
maturity after hatching from the 
egg. There isa brood in which ma- 
turity is reached in thirteen years, 
but the brood that comes this year 
is of the regular seventeen-year race. 
So far as we know this is the longest: 
duration of life found among insects. 
In 1885 the female ‘‘locusts’’ slit open 
many tender twigs, andin the slits 
the eggs were laid. The young in- 
sects soon hatched and fell to the 
ground, burrowed beneath the sur- 
face and attached themselves to suc- 
culent roots. Here they have been 
living and slowly growing ever since, 
and they will emerge from the earth 
this summer, probably appearing as 
early as the third week in May. 

Although this insect is almost uni- 
versally called the ‘‘locust,’’ this is 
not the proper name, for the true 
locusts of the time of Pharoah were 
grasshoppers much like those which 
do such great damage in the States 
between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi River. The true 
name for this 17-year insect is the 
‘‘Periodioal Cicada’’ (Ci-ca-da). A 
species very closely related to it is 
known as the ‘‘Harvest Fly,’’ ‘‘Dry 
Fly’’ or “July Fly’’ in various sec- 
tions, and this is more or less abund- 
ant every year. Thiscommon species 
is dark greenish in color, while the 

“Periodical Cicada is orange colored 
and black. 

In reality, the damage done by the 
Periodical Cicada is probably greater 
during the years when we do not see 
it than when it appears before us. 
While it is developing underground 
itis sucking up the sap from some 
plant, but when it emerges to the 
open air it takes very little, if any, 
food, andit isa question whether 
they ever take any food whatever 
after emerging. Their damage at 
this time consists in slitting the 
twigs of trees, and it is only the 
females that do this. If this state 
ment is doubted, it can be easily veri- 
fied by an examination of the insects 
when they appear. Onthe under 
side, at the hind end of the body of 
the female, a spear-like organ will 
be found fitted into a groove in the 
body. Thisis the instrument with 
which she slits the twigs, and it will 
not be found in male insects. 

But what the males lack in damage 
to trees they make good by the shrill 
noises which they inflict upon our 
ears, for itis only the males that 
sing. A rhyme says: 


‘tHappy are Cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.’’ 


And an examination will at least 
prove the last assertion to be true. 
On the under side of the body, just 
behind the last (third) pair of legs, 
the males have two roundish flaps, 
one on each side. Beneath each of 
these flaps isa membrane which is 
finely ridged. By rapidly vibrating 
the membranes they are caused to 
rub against the surface of the flaps, 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O. , contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the biood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 
4@ Bold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


thus causing the shrill noise. The 
females are not provided with this 
apparatus. 

When the inseots emerge from the 
ground the only evidence of wings is 
a pair of wing-pads—one on each 
shoulder. But after emerging the 
insect crawls up on a fence, tree or 
other object, and soon soexpands the 
body as to split the skin open down 
the back, and the insect deliberately 
crawls out of this skin, a new crea- 
ture, with soft whitish body at first, 
which hardens and turns darker on 
exposure to air and light. The insect 
now has wings, but on first emerg- 
ing from the shed skin, they are 
small and crumpled. They are soon 
expanded by continual heaving and 
lifting, and after they are thus ex- 
panded, they harden and are ready 
for flight. Those who are in the 
least interested in the wonders of 
nature should not fail to see this 
operation of shedding the skin and 
spreading the wings. We read that 
most of the insects come out from 
the ground soon after sunset, and if 
at this time a watch be kept under 
some apple tree (which should be 25 
or 30 years old) one will be sure to 
have an opportunity to witness this 
transformation. Or, if you can find 
one of the insects just emerging 
from the ground, bring it into the 
house, place it under a glass with a 
stick or spool to climb upon, and 
watch the change. 

The insects, both male and female, 
are absolutely harmless to man, and 
may be handled with impunity. Sen- 
sational reports to the contrary are 
misleading, and we will have no ad- 
vice to give those who shall write to 
us this summer asking for some 
remedy for the ‘‘stings’’ or ‘‘bites’’ 
of these harmless little creatures. 


We expect also to receive dozens 
of letters asking how to destroy the 
insects to keep them from killing 
orchard trees, but they will not kill 
the orchards. The young trees will 
be likely to suffer most, but there 
will be no damage beyond killing 
some (perhaps many) of the younger 
twigs. They do not eat the leaves, 
and do not drain the tree of its sap. 
Tho elitting of the twigs will only 
kill the trees in the rarest instances. 
It will be a simple matter to trim off 
these affected twigs next winter, for 
all truit trees should be regularly 
trimmed every winter. Butif you 
feel sucha great desire to protect 
your plants you may prevent consid- 
able damage by giving the trees a 
sudden and effective jarring in the 
early morning when the chilled in- 
sects will’drop to the ground and 
may be crushed under foot. 


An account of this insect will soon 
appear in the Bulletin of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
and every farmer in the State who 
does not receive the Bulletin should 
lose no time in asking to have his 
name placed on the list to receive it. 
Write to Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C., and ask to have your 
name placed on the mailing list. By 
all means write plainly, sign your 
name, and give your postoffice, other. 
wise better save the time, trouble 
and ink. Farmers should take the 
Bulletins for many reasons. The 
forth coming article on the Periodical 
Cicada is only a small item of the in 


nated through its pages. 


North Carolina. 


mit air, as insects need very little. 


this office, and at any time that in 


always send specimens if itis pos 


for future use. 
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proving a big success. 


canteloupes. 





sible. 


formation that is regularly dissemi- 


We hope to receive a report of this 
insect from every locality in which 
it appears this year, and we hope 
that each report will be accompanied 
by a few specimens as indisputable 
proof of the occurrence of the insect 
in that locality. We are mapping 
the distribution of the insect in 
Send specimens in 
small tin or wooden boxes—never 
loose in paper packages or letters— 
and always indicate on the outside 
of the package who, and where they 
are from. Never leave holes to ad- 


And, by the way, insects and in- 
sect pests of all kinds are studied at 


formation slong this ltne is desired, 
we shall be glad to hear from you. 
When inquiring about any insect, 


sible to obtain them. Cut this out 


Laurinburg dispatch: Melon cul- 
ture between here and Hamlet is 
Messrs. Mat- 
thews and Brinson, the pioneers in 
this industry, will plant the present 
season 1,000 acres in melons and 
Other parties around 
Maxton and Laurinburg will go into | 
the business extensively this year. 
The Seaboard Air Line will give the 
truckers every encouragement pos. 


The Progressive Farmer, May 6, 1902, 





A THOUGHT FOR THE HUSBAND. 


The following letter from a farm- 
ef’s wife recently appeared in The 
Housekeeper. We print it here 
rather than on page 4 or page 5 be. 
cause it is intended for no one save 
the farmer himself, to whose atten- 
tion we commend it : 

I want to say a word in defense of 
the women who live on farms. The 
city world believes us a rough, hard- 
working people ; but nowhere in the 
world can be found a better class of 
women. We have plenty of hard 
work, and not much time to give to 
pleasure, out we do not wear our 
lives out for society, nor in running 
after people for whom wo do not 
care astraw. The shams of society 
generally disgust one who is accus- 
tomed to having real, true friends 
for neighbors. I like to visit,’ occa- 
sionally, where I can have a real 
good time. I love my home, flowers, 
books, sewing, fanoy work—yes, and 
hard work ona farm; as a general 
thing, I think we all love our work. 
We are not easily discouraged, and 
if we happen to make a failure in 
anything one year, we work harder 
the next to make a success of it. 
Courage is needed, and I believe 
farmers’ wives possess as much as 
any other class of women in the 
world. There is one thing that 
some times makes life miserable for 
us, especially if we are sensitive and 
notice little things—and it is the lit- 
tle things of life that either make us 
happy or miserable—it is the lack of 
appreciation, the sympathetic word 
which the hard-working farmer is 
too prone to forget. He looks upon 
& woman’s work very much asif she 
were a machine, and seems to take it 
for granted that she will go onas 
well without commendation as with 
it. I know how tired we get of this 
sort of thing, for I have been a 
farmer’s daughter, am a farmer's 
wife, am now keeping house at 
home, and I have brothers, The 
men all fall into the same habit, and 
I have seen the same neglect in other 
homes where I have visited. How 
glad and happy it makes us to be ap 
preciated! We know how much we 
do, and how much it would cost us 
in a year to hire our work done, and 
though we do not want pay, do not 
mind the hard work, we do ask ap- 
preciation of our services. We do 
not want to always take it for granted 
that we are loved; we prefer some 
little expression of affection—some 
thoughtful little act to prove that 
our dear ones think of us occasion- 
ally. 


——_——1 « 


FARMERS TO COMBINE. 








Onganizations Already Formed in Parts of 
the South and West. 

Now comes the story of a big 
farmers’ combine In many of the 
rural sections of this country it is 
reported that agriculturists are tak 
ing preliminary steps toward an or- 
ganization for the purpose of pro- 
tecting themselvesin trade. Local 
organizations have recently been 
formed at many places between 
Florida and Wisconsin—organiza- 
tions including farmers, peach grow. 
ers, lime growers and truck garden 
ers. 

It is said that at present organizers 
are busily at workin the sections 
tributary to Chicago and other big 
cities of the Central West, and that 
these men are meeting with the most 
gratifying success in their move- 
ments. South ater Street, the 
great produce street of Chicago, is 
much agitated over the plan, and 
the dealers are leaving nothing un- 
done to enlarge their knowledge of 
the movement. The farmers main 
tain a marked reticence with regard 
to the matter. The formation of 











WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
ylister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing 

tis prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud, 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 


matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 
| ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
} Warranted to give satisfaction. Price 81.50 
| per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 


use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
Nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 




















the Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion at Battle Creek, Mich., has just 
been accomplished. The organiza- 
tion is composed of some 250 farmors, 
owning in the aggregate about 10,- 
000 acres of land. These men raise 
only potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
squashes and pickles and are called 
truck gardeners. They have elected 
a general manager and a salesman, 
who will conduct negotiations for 
thesale of their products to the com- 
mission merchants in the big cities. 

The merchants of the big towns 
will be classed under ‘‘good’’ and 
‘‘bad’’ headings and the market 
watched so as to keep the members 
of the organization informed at all 
times on prevailing prices. A large 
storage building will be erected in 
Battle Creek, to be used to store 
produce when the raisers do not 
think they should let their goods go. 
By this means it is hoped that better 
prices will be obtained, although. it 
is understood that there will be no 
effort made to exact unreasonable 
prices from the commission men and 
other buyers. The movement will 
be furthered to include dairy and 
creamery men in the States of the 
Central West, it is said. These in- 
terests now are subjected to most 
unsatisfactory conditions, and they 
hope to get better results through 
organization.—Chicago Dispatch. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
in to day’s Observer giving statistics 
of potato culture in the United Stated 
shows that North Carolina leads the 
Union in the yield of sweet potatoes, 
having 68,730 acres planted in 1899, 
which produced 5,781,587 bushels, 
valued at $2,119,956. Georgia the 
same year planted 70,620 acres—1,890 
more than North Carolina—which 
yielded 5,087,674 bushels, valued at 
$2,354,390. Thusit seems that North 
Carolina can produce more sweet 
potatoes to the acre than Georgia, 
but that Georgia gets better paid for 
her smaller quantity than North 
Carolina for her big yield. That is 
what the figures say on their face.— 
Charlotte Observer. 





Clear the garden of all trash and 
frozen vegetables, weeds and rub 
bish. Put them into the compost 
—o and they will add to the manure 
pile. 





Te Make Cows Pay, use Snarpies Cream Separa 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
w. Chester, Pa 


RHEUMATISM 


AT LAST 


CONQUE RED. 


A Toledo druggist-chemist who once suf- 
fered himself is the fortunate discov- 
erer of a marvelous remedy that 
quickly removes ail traces 
of the disease. 














WILLINGLY SENDS SAMPLE PACKAGE FREE. 


By a lucky stroke that 











was a god-send to him, 

William James Smith, 

D. H. Toledo, Ohio, a 

prominent citizen and 

former druggist -chem- 

ist, discovered a new 

combination of medi- 

cines that forever dis- 

pellsall Uric Acid poison 

from the blood and read- 

ily cures all forms of 

~. rheumatism. It is en- 

 tirely different from all 

. other remedies, contain- 

WILLIAM JAMES SMITH. ing no opiate, cocaine, 

ete., and acts with wonderful magic in all cases no 

matter how serious. Famous authorities and hospital 

doctors say that Mr. Smith’s discovery is the only 

positive cure for rheumatism and surely a boon to 

mankind. It quickly cures acute, chronic and mus- 

cular rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout and all rheu- 

matic aces, pains, stiffening of the joints and swellings. 

it cured Mr. Smith and many of his friends. Still, don’t 

take anybody’s word forit but find out for yourse! . 

Write the discoverer to-day and he willsend you a five 

days’ trial treatment absolutely free so you can see 

what it will do in your case, Don’t sutfer another 

minute but write Mr. Smith to send you a five days’ 

free trial. He willdo it. Write him to-day sure since 

“*costs you nothing and soon you will be entirely cured 
FOR SALE One-Fourth Value. 

—TWwo— 


BROWN COTTON GINS, 
FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


with latest improvements; run as smoorhly as 
when new, orlys ight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with thera tre last day they were used 
in December last. 


Price, $65 fur Both, 
Carsh or en time, if 1» oved by Ist June. A pow- 
erful sacrifice. 
Cc. W. RANEY, 
KITTRELL, N.C. 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


OWLY 10 CENTS. 
fa'vary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, La taloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, » nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 
mentali50ect musicat only l0cts. Send 
l0cts for samp'e copy and catalogue, 
PIEOMONT MUSIC CO, Winston, N.C. 
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theirs is ‘‘Just as good as the Page.’’ Don’t that 
sound pretty well for ‘*The PAGE?’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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You need light to raise 


Tobacco 


profitably. Be sure your fertiliz- 
er contains at least 10 per cent. 


Actual Potash 


from Sulphate. 


We mail free, 
“*Tobacco Culture. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 


on request, our book 
” 





COLES COTTON PLARTER, 












It your dealer does not handle COLE 
PLANTERS write at once,giving distances 
wanted for corn -and peanuts; also kind of 
peanuts you plant. 


We prepay freight on all cash 
orders. 
Write at ovce to 


THE COLE M’F’G. CO., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successful re. Ww. M. GStRAncee, 
North American Building, Philadelp! Pa. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or agg of invention for 
rt on TRADI lity. For free book 


csr TRADE-MARKS "ee 


Patents and 


CASNOWe. 


OPPUSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 











Douste Daity Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


In Effect May 26th, 1901, 


" SOUTHWARB. 
Daily 


Lv New York, P RR............. 12 55 
Lv Phiiadelphi esate 

Ly Baltimore, PR R...... , 
Ly Washington, PRK. 

Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry.....10 
Lv Petersburg. “ ll 
Lv Norlina, “ 
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HO, THERE, FISHERMAN! 











If you will send us ten 
Cents we 
you * Ashhook f'om which no aw senq 
for a week * State eth, nO matter rie 
' w 
medium size is wanted “ nee, small op 
. e middle one alte 
fish bites this as usual, wher sited and 
c one, one on the head and t 
go er under the mouth, “and the 
(hese hooks are novelties in there he 
Gan be used for any k fron” 
and the ing 9 Min. 
cakes. One dollar will buy adee li ~ 
sizes. If we can tell Zen, 880 


them write us. yOu any more 
letters, We take time to ang About 
8. 


We have no busy day 
F. J. ROOT, 


90 Wrst Broapway, Nuw Yorr 


The i 


Southern 
Railway, 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON,. 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE Or— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex: 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa 

Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Ping. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





ie" Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address : 


R. L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va. 
8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C, 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cat, 


—_— > 





Examine agricultural statistics and see tht 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. (om 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
those of other States. Profit by these "facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. KILLESREW, 


of the University ef Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the oul 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains abont 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istios of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead: 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6% 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of fielé 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on gr ssé 
is now entirely out of print ana 
brings $8 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ addition@ 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this vale 
able work on hand, and, unt 
further notice, will send oD¢ 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s (Grass6 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & pre 
mium for $1 in new subscr!Pp 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. , 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one yer 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RaLeicn, &. & 


































